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THE 


SPIRIT OF 





AMUSEMENT* 


By LADY BATTERSEA 


O Matthew Arnold we are indebted 
for the saying that some two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the people 
of England went into prison, when 

Puritanism turned the key upon them, and 
that from the said prison they are gradually 
emerging. During twenty years or more that 
have passed since those words were written, 
the action of emerging has become avery rapid 
one. Dulness is no longer synonymous with 
goodness, and the gospel of amusement is 
preached alike from the pulpitof orthodox and 
unorthodox divines. Amusements are less 
exclusive and less expensive than they used 
to be. The spirit of amusement seems 
to have invaded all classes of society, and 
no philanthropic movement can be said 
to have attained popularity that does not 
acknowledge and is not prepared to act upon 
this fact. The primary schools with their 
complicated and wonderful arrangement for 
Kindergarten instruction have fully recog- 
nised the part that amusement should hold 
in their curriculum. There the children learn 
to play and play to learn. Games, drawing, 
the handling of ingenious toys relieve the 
tedium of the hours of tuition and transform 
the school premises into Halls of Delight as 
far as the owners of pattering feet and lisp- 
ing words are concerned. The quietest 
country parishes have been invaded by the 
love of dramatic display: tableaux, theatricals, 
musicals conceits are frequently indulged in ; 
dressing up in character is considered a prac- 
tical historical lesson; whilst the old-fashioned 
penny reading, once looked upon as a form 
of boundless dissipation, has, I think rather 
unfortunately, been crushed out of existence 
by the numberless new and daring entertain- 
ments devised by the energetic daughters of 
the clergy and their willing coadjutors— the 
curates. The great Public Schools and their 
following of small but close imitators set 
immense store by the popular games that 
attract vast concourses of people to watch 
the prowess of the boys, until the original 
object of the school seems almost in danger 

* Read at the International Congress of Women 
Workers, June 30, 1° yg. 
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of being lost in this new development. 
Young people of philanthropic bent devote 
their spare time and energy to the amusement 
of those whose lives are passed under joyless 
or monotonous conditions. The hospital 
and the workhouse wards are invaded by 
many whose kindness of heart sends them 
forth to enliven patient and pauper. Dreary 
and poverty-stricken parts of London are no 
longer left. exclusively in the hands of the 
evangelist or missioner, but yield a new and 
fascinating hunting-ground to a generous 
bevy (drawn principally from the upper or 
the professional classes) of reciters, singers, 
and even dancers. 

Bedizened in glowing colours, joyous with 
music and song, addicted to processions and 
great gatherings, the spirit of amusement 
advances upon its way ; it has the benedic- 
tion of the clergy, the encouragement of the 
philanthropist ; it is the chosen instrument 
of both political parties ; it claims alliance 
with the temperance reformer and Sunday- 
school teacher, and yet at times it treads so 
giddily near to the precipice of dissipation 
and frivolity that the moralist cries: “ Halt” 
as the brilliant corfge sweeps by, and 
wonders whether England will continue to 
hold her own amongst nations if the Puri- 
tanisin that made her great and strong is to 
vanish entirely from her life. 

And yet, and yet, we must be prepared to 
acknowledge that dulness can and does en- 
gender wickedness and that if the powers of 
imagination, the joy of swift movement, and 
rhythmical motion, and the pleasures of the 
senses be properly directed, they will prove 
powerful factors against evil. 

The balance must be carefully struck, nor 
can we call it waste of time to pause and ask 
ourselves how far amusement conduces to 
morality, or in other words what are the 
ethics of amusements. Now, in talking of 
amusements I wish to make it plain that by 
this term I do not include that one form of 
pleasure or joy which should be the result of 
our best work. Amusement, such as I shall 
dwell upon is the relaxation from the daily 
giind ; and amusement, taken in that sense, 
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can only be considered on moral grounds 
when it is not the main object of existence. 
The moment that amusement in the shape 
of games, sport, society even, departs from 
its rightful kingdom, it becomes a usurper 
and as such cannot claim ethical power. 

Amusement, we shall agree then, should 
be a relaxation, either to the mind or the 
body, and this it ceases to be when it usurps 
an undue amount of time, brain power or 
physical energy. 

It seems to me that if amusement is to 
be healthy and pure (permissible amuse- 
ment) it should depend, (1) upon the 
exercise and use, but not abuse, of our 
physical and mental faculties; -(2) upon 
sympathetic companionship ; (3) upon the 
certainty that in the pursuit of our own 
pleasure we are not injuring others; (4) upon 
the fact that we are giving pleasure to 
others. 

Now, the more we cultivate our faculties 
the greater will be our possibilities of enjoy- 
ment. For instance, the little book of our 
childhood called “‘ Eyes and no Eyes” taught 
us explicitly enough that to some a walk 
between budding hedgerows or through 
green fields may lead to a paradise of delight, 
whilst to others it may simply mean an 
excursion to the kingdom of boredom. 
The amusement gained in learning to 
observe more closely is infinite; it is a 
stimulus from without, in every sense a 
healthy one; it leads to many of the plea- 
sures of art as well as to those of sport. 

When combined with a love of research 
and reading, these interests are yet more 
valuable. It seems almost trite to dwell 
upon the ethical aspect of the amusement 
gained from our most precious friends— 
books; how they feed our imagination ; 
turn the dull hour into a bright one ; widen 
the limits of our little world, giving us, as it 
were, a new family to love and to care for, 
bringing us into contact with noble lives 
and great minds. 

Novels, which if they do not amuse are 
unworthy of their name, do not prevent their 
authors from being amongst the best 
preachers and teachers the world has ever 
known. What thank- offerings we would 
gladly raise to the magicians who enrich our 
lives by their creations! And how surpass- 
ing is the pure humour of many of our best 
writers | 
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Second to the amusement derived from 
all forms of literature, or perhaps equal to it, 
is that connected with music. Music has 
its own particular atmosphere of sunshine 
and brightness, and is inseparable from our 
conception of festivity, of great public and 
private rejoicings, of solemn festivals, and 
great celebrations. 

Religion as well as patriotism has pressed 
music into her service, it belongs to the 
battlefield and to the home coming. The 
poor liltte street urchin dancing merrily in 
rags and tatters to the barrel organ, or the 
crowd that tramps in step, behind a military 
band, is oblivious for the time of hunger 
or care. 

To most of us music is captivating, in- 
spiriting, ennobling, whether it be of a clas- 
sical or a romantic character; to some even 
the beat of the drum or shrill note of the bag- 
pipe can be a source of delight. Still there 
is the danger that music may have too power- 
ful an effect upon the emotions, such as 
some people declare is the case in the wild 
exciting music of Wagner, producing un- 
governable passions that may result in law- 
less actions. Thus music, except for the 
artist or professional, should not occupy too 
great space in life, if we are to grant it an 
ethical place in our existence. 

With music, dancing is, of course, in- 
timately associated ; the popular dictum has 
now given to the rhythmical movements so 
dear to the young a very honoured place in 
the scale of amusements. 

Dancing is taught in primary schools, it 
has found an open door into the modern 
working-girls’ clubs, it is sanctioned by 
many excellent clergy as a wholesome 
recreation in their parishes, and the young of 
all classes would count social pleasures as 
insipid if they did not include a dancing 
party or a ball. 

The ethical value of the dance must 
depend upon the wholesome exercise it 
entails, upon the fine spirits it engenders 
and upon the healthy social tone it imparts. 
The dangers connected with it often spring 
from its surroundings or from the undue 
excitement it occasions. 

Before I venture upon the very great 
subject of games, allow me to confess in all 
humility that I have never been proficient 
in any game ; that I have never devoted any 
time to games and that I am considered a 
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very unsympathetic and ignorant onlooker 
both of games sedentary and active. For all 
that I hope that I am broad-minded enough 
to make my respectful curtsey to games that 
do not merely pander to excitement and that 
do not depend upon gambling for their 
attraction. Games such as cricket, foot- 
ball, tennis, golf, are simply invaluable. They 
bring their yotaries into the open-air, bracing 
their nerves, making them active in body, 
agile and supple of limb, keen of sight, 
enduring, patient, good-tempered, unselfish 
and public-spirited. The healthy emulation 
they engender is invaluable, and its good 
effect is apparent in every walk of life. I 
care enough for these open-air pastimes to 
regret that the element of gambling should 
ever have intruded upon them with its sordid 
spirit and unwholesome love of excitement 
and dangerous tendency to dishonesty. Be- 
yond this there is a further danger, resulting 
from the hero-worship so freely bestowed 
upon all who show an exceptional proficiency 
in the national games. It must often require 
a great force of character to settle down to 
the steady routine of every-day life, after the 
fictitious excitement of injudicious and uni- 
versal adulation. 

And I would add that the ethics of those 
countries are in the ascen tant where national 
games are innocent of cruelty. Bull-fighting, 
for instance, can only brutalise those who 
take part in it and remains inexcusable on all 
grounds. Who does not owe also a meed of 
gratitude to the sedentary games, such as 
the learned and dignified game of chess; 
whist, so useful when conversation flags ; 
draughts, dominoes, even patience, all of 
which have helped men and women through 
many a tedious hour? But here again their 
ethical value is at a discount if they are 
played for high stakes or gambling pur- 
poses. 

And then the bicycle, what avenues of 
fresh delight it has opened up! What 
possibilities to those who have lived their 
lives within city walls! Stimulated by 
healthy exercise and swift movement, their 
attention can scarcely fail to be held, if only 
for a moment, by those natural beauties, 
which, owing to the bicycle, they are now 
It also promotes com- 
panionship between men and women, so 
valuable to both, and in a way realises the 
aspiration of the poet: 


Ye gods annihilate but time and space 
And make two lovers happy. 

I dare not trust myself to speak of travel- 
ling—a source of unfailing delight and amuse- 
ment, now happily brought within the 
reach of slender purses, owing to the half 
philanthropic, half business arrangements of 
polytechnics, working-men’s clubs, settle- 
ments, &c. 

Much that I have said about games will 
apply to sport. But here my ethical sense 
cries ‘* Halt,” for what is sport to the hunter 
is not sport to the animal heis pursuing. As 
this is a Congress of Women I feel that I 
must address my remarks upon sport chiefly 
to women, I take it that some women are 
cruel by nature; others only thoughtless, 
particularly when fashion leads the way, as 
was once wittily said in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Lord Halifax in a letter to his 
daughter : 

“So obsequious is the vain woman to 
fashion that she would be ready to be re- 
conciled, even to virtue with all its faults if she 
had her dancing-master’s word that it was 
practised at Court.” 

Yet I am convinced that few, if any, of 
them are eager to bring about the torture and 
the death of the creature. ‘They are carried 
away by the excitement, the spice of danger, 
the skill demanded by the sport they are 
engaged in, so they forget the terror or pain 
they are inflicting upon a helpless animal. 
Now it seems to me that for a woman, the 
sport of hunting (if she must indulge in sport) 
is more excusable than that of shooting or 
fishing, for, to a certain extent, she is riding at 
her peril and is not directly concerned with 
the animal’s death. Whilst we must admit 
that the greater vitality of man, which in old 
days used to be expended in fighting his 
fellow men, has now found a safety-valve in 
all manner of sport, some one form of which 
is generally dear to some of the tenderest, 
most chivalrous and least cruel of English- 
men. In so far as sport conduces to cour- 
age, quickness of resolve, good fellowship, 
the love of country v. town life, a healthy 
mind in a healthy body, it has valuable 
ethical as well as physical attributes. Yet 
at best life is a compromise. There seems 
some difficulty in reconciling the spirit that 
prompted Dryden in the following lines :— 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught 
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with that of Wordsworth when he says :— 


Never to blend our pleasures or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 


Still how far superior sport is to horse-racing 
is self-evident : sport of which the Shah of 
Persia is reported to have said, when he 
once attended a Derby meeting : “ One horse 
can run faster than another, but why go to 
Epsom to see it ?” 

The owner of the horse runs no physical 
risk, and the spirit of gambling is fostered 
all round. There can be no two opinions 
that the amusement derived from one of 
the most popular pastimes in England, that 
of racing, although it is alleged to have 
many merits, can have no ethical value. 

It would be difficult within the limits of 
this paper to give a conception of the great 
influence that the stage can, does, and 
should wield over the moral and intellectual 
life of anation. Merely taking into account 
the fact that passages of the finest poetry 
and noblest prose have been produced for 
stage purposes and that some of the most 
delicately balanced questions on ethical 
subjects have been argued in dramatic 
writings, it might be a serious loss to them- 
selves were the theatre not visited by all 
classes, even by those who live strictly pure 
and consistent lives. It is doubly sad that 
miserable performances, such as disgrace 
some of the theatres, and must, one would 
think, degrade those that take part in them, 
should be allowed to pander to a low state 
of standard of taste and morality. 

The stage holds unquestionable powers for 
good. It appeals to the eye and ear, whilst 
the words of the actors should carry such an 
accent of sincerity and ring of truth that 
must drive a lesson home where many 
methods fail. In old days there was a good 
excuse for our Puritan forefathers to have 
denounced play-going, for immorality was 
then coarsely depicted and actually taught 
on the stage, but that evil is now happily 
removed and the danger in these days is of 
running into an opposite extreme, such as 
introducing words and scenes that are 
obviously too sacred for stage representation 
and out of place in dramatic performance. 

I should like to say a word upon 
sympathetic companionship, which I hold is 
so requisite an adjunct to the real spirit of 
enjoyment. Being able to compare notes 
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with a kindred spirit, to laugh at the same 
joke, to sympathise over the same failures, 
doubles the joys, halves the annoyances of 
life. I want to put in a very strong word 
for the guiet walk, now generally discarded as 
being tame and dull, but which was formerly 
the means of bringing about some of the 
happiest of friendships. Master and pupil, 
undergraduates, schvol-boys, shy girls, men 
and women have sounded each others’ depths, 
have entered an undiscovered country and 
conquered new tracts of land, whilst pounding 
along a commonplace road or sauntering 
through green fields. Nature as a back- 
ground has helped them wonderfully. If 
these walks should be voted out of fashion 
much that is precious in life, perhaps the 
possibilities of making rare and unselfish 
friendships such as conduce to the ethics of 
amusements, will go with them. 

1 have not dwelt upon amusements that 
carry with them the deadly poison of injury 
to others. For men and women, as well as 
the poor animals, in our determined quest 
after pleasure or health, can be injured by 
that want of thought which is nearly allied 
to want of heart. If for, instance, girls 
are so absorbed in their amusements that 
they cannot devote a little spare time to 
the obvious duties of homme life, surely 
those amusements must be overdone; if 
their lives are so crowded with pleasures 
of all kinds that they cannot make a 
poor little dressmaker’s life easier by giving 
her proper time to complete her task, then 
some of those pleasures should be unhesitat- 
ingly given up ; if men’s amusements infringe 
on the coveted and rightful leisure of others, 
like the distribution of Sunday papers, then 
let those amusements go to the wall. If the 
spiritual side of life be entirely neglected for 
the things of to-day, good and wholesome 
though they may be, then there is a great 
risk. As an eloquent and powerful preacher 
has said: “A heart entirely surrendered 
to its human and earthly relations has no 
security from the sorrows and sins of impulse, 
no shelter from the storms of tumultuous 
anguish.” 

For amusements may become a scourge 
instead of a blessing, when they lead to self- 
indulgence, self-seeking, egotism and a love 
of notoriety. But if those who are in full 
enjoyment and pursuit of their own amuse- 
ments, or still better, are organising them 
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for others, be actuated by a single mind and 
generous spirit, then the amusements, whether 
they take the shape of a game of cricket, a 
concert, theatricals, or a dance, may not only 
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“6 HE days of children, and fairy tales, 
and Fairy-land are past ; there are 
no children now, they are all old 
men and women, and the beautifui 

Fairy country, like many other great gifts, is 

a mere myth!” ‘This is a text that many 

speakers, and grumblers, nowadays use, and 

very excellent sermons do they often make 
upon it. But sermons without a wand will 
not bring the lost country of our childhood 
before us; they will not make the multi- 
tude of little men and women into bright 
children. 

The other day I was walking in the valley 


7 below the Malvern Hills ; the sun was shining 
on a land golden with a ripe harvest, the 
high hills behind sent long curious-shaped 
: shadows, a cool wind was blowing over a 
common hard by. At a turn where four 
roads met a heavy waggon was jolting along, 
' a chorus of small voices was singing shrill 


‘ songs ; presently they stopped, and then came 
the cry: 
«“ Ah! there she is—there’s our Loidy !” 


\y 


’ . . 
’ I stepped aside to watch this scene, anda 
> lady whose wand was in her kind speech 
r came forward, and lo! Fairy-land was 
. opened to this little army of London children 
| —new and wondrous visions were unfolding 
r before them. Poor little souls! they had 
] travelled down that hot, dusty day from 
D Bethnal Green, and they were to have a fort- 
., night in a village nestling under the green 
s hills. 

One little imp, as he was lifted down from 
e the waggon, saw some cows in a field near 
f- and cried in an eager voice : 
e “Oh Loidy, be they horses, or be they 
ll cattle ?” 
2. One and all surrounded “ our Lady” with 


vigorous clamourings to know where they 
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redeem many a life from monotony and 
dulness, but may even arrest the first down- 
ward step towards degrading or vicious 
pursuits. 


ORTNIGHT 
I. ARDEN 


could buy “country apples and ginger- 
pops. 

And as this little crowd went out of my 
sight, guided up the hill to the different 
cottages where their “ Lady” had found them 
homes, it almost scared me to look up into 
the wide heavens and then to think of these 
children only catching a glance into them 
cornerwise, through high dark chimneys and 
the dim vapours of London. Poor little 
old men and women learned in the sad 
knowledge of hunger, of great weariness, with 
piled-up mud in the streets, tired feet tramp- 
ing hard, dusty pavements, hot winds blowing 
at the corner of the miserable alleys. Is it 
a wonder that the age of children is dying 
out? 

But the next morning a totally different 
scene was unfolded. 

I had climbed tu the top of a hill close to 
the Worcestershire Beacon, which proudly 
boasts that its summit is the only uncon- 
quered bit of England. At its foot a fir 
wood ends in the long wide common where 
the day before I had watched the London 
pale children arriving at their journey’s end. 
Yonder, in the far distance, is a faint outline 
of the Edge Hills and the beautiful Warwick- 
shire country. 

A quaint gabled house, with high rocks 
mounting guard behind it, stands on the side 
of a hill near, and in this house Madanie 
Lind Goldschmidt lived the last few years of 
her generous life. 

Not very far off also is charming Hope 
End, trom whence Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning came, riding on her little pony 
“ Moses,” passing between the honeysuckle 
hedges in the Colwal lanes to the “ beautiful 
beautiful hills,” as she called them long 
afterwards in her letters from her London 
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home. Her “deserted garden ” is still here, 
as she wrote of it: 
Old garden rose trees hedged it in 
Bedropt with roses waxen white, 
Well satisfied with dew and light, 
And careless to be seen. 


A swarm of small birds were flying frightened 
and fast, round and round, in a circle close 
to me, and a hawk was hovering in the air 
above, when suddenly came a steady cry, 
rather like a sharp march : 

“We are going to Klondyke, we are on 
the way to Klondyke,” and a tramp, tramp, 
tramp of many feet and voices, and here 
again were my little friends of yesterday with 
their lady and three dogs bringing up the 
rear. 

“‘Where’s the gold?” cried one wag. 

“Oh, there’s sheep !” screamed another. 
“Oh Lady, we have never seen wild sheep 
before.” 

«“ And, my! there’s a rabbit!” roared a 
third, as a little Aberdeen terrier chased away 
along the hillside. ‘We have eaten rabbits, 
but never seen them run before.” 

And then “that something” in their 
lady’s face made it easy for me to go up and 
speak to her, and by degrees I learnt how 
this wonderful Fairy-land for London chil- 
dren can be made into a real bit of life and 
happiness. 

Five shillings a week boards a child in a 
country cottage, and gives them sights they 
could scarcely have dreamt of. 

“I saw the Evening Star,” said one little 
maiden very gravely to me. “We don't 
have stars, you know, in London.” 

“JT have been in hospital three years and 
in bed,” said an important eleven-year-old 
child, shaking her long earrings, “and I 
have a big hole in my back where the 
doctor took something out.” 

“We don’t want to go away at all, we 
want to stay with our Lady and Willie 
always,” screamed the boys. Willie was a 
big black and white sheep-dog, who let them 
pull him about and drive him, and only 
looked with his kind brown eyes at the little 
wild party as if they were placed under his 
especial protection. 

“ What would mother do without you?” 


1” 


said their lady, and then, turning to me, she 
told me how easily this Country Children’s 
Holiday can be managed. ‘The Country 
Lady pledges herself to board out as many 
children as are decided upon in good re- 
spectable homes ; the London Lady pledges 
herself to the children being free from infec- 
tion ; the fund pays the board and rail, and 
the Country Lady promises to meet them and 
send them back to the station, and to keep 
an eye generally on them. If the cottagers 
have any complaint to make about the chil- 
dren, they make it to the Lady, who could 
instantly send a naughty child back. So 
far the children have behaved beautifully, 
and the cottagers have been most anxious 
to have them. They do not as yet mix with 
the country children, and they each look 
rather askance at the other. Their first 
question to their Lady on their arrival was : 

“ Oh Lady, are we to drink country water 
or tap water?” 

“Country” to them seems almost what 
Japan is to us, a region the other side of the 
world. 

As we came down the hill and had reached 
the valley, helter-skelter rushed the pack to 
a tree of sour crab apples, and there they 
were nibbling away at “country apples.” 

“Children, leave off!” cried the Lady. 
But the little white faces grinned ; “they 
are country apples, Lady.” 

“Tf you don’t leave off this minute I will 
bring you to this gentleman,” laughed the 
Lady as a kind-faced doctor jumped out of 
his carriage. 

“ And what will he do to us?” asked the 
spokesman of the party. 

“Give you a pill,” was the prompt answer. 

«Oh, we know about that ; we all took one 
the night before we came, and we did not 
like it, and we don’t mean to take another, 
do we?” 

“No, we don’t,” was the ringing answer, 
and away fell the crabs, and the doctor 
drove off, joining in the merry shout. 

It is pleasant to turn away with a remem- 
brance of young children’s laughter, of voices 
at play, of happy faces, and the light of a 
compassionate love falling on the workers in 
this workaday world, 
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MISS PENIFORD’S PRAYER 


By ALICE WAYTE 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANCES EWAN 


dear-; all I say is, the little Party 

upstairs seems to me a good sort 

—quiet, and kind to the children, 
and so on—and perhaps it is a bit hard 
to turn her out. However, do just as you 
like”; and Mr. Brown stretched his feet 
comfortably towards the fire and took up 
his paper once more. 

Now Mrs. Brown had already quite settled 
the matter in her own mind before ever she 
broached it to her fat, good-natured spouse. 
Little Miss Peniford was a good sort, she 
fully agreed ; but really her accomplishments 
were nowhere! Such dull, old-fashioned 
music that hardly any one cared to listen, 
while Mrs. Gee’s governess could sing beauti- 
fully and charm a whole roomful of people. 
The girl had never been abroad either, or 
seen anything of the world, and didn’t seem 
to have any relations: the Fraulein at Lod- 
ham, where they visited, had a brother in the 
diplomatic service whose name was often 
mentioned in the papers, and her cousin was 
a cavalry officer. Why should they not 
have some one like that ; somebody brilliant, 
or well connected—or even smart and good 
looking? Miss Peniford’s garments were 
as uninteresting as herself, sometimes down- 
right shabby, and surely with a salary of 
thirty pounds a year she might afford better 
clothes. When Mrs. Brown was a girl they 
had a Parisienne who used to wear lovely 
things, though, perhaps—vwell, on reflection 
perhaps it would hardly be wise to have any 
one quite so attractive as Mademoiselle ! 

So she informed the little Party upstairs 
that they intended to make a change and 
have a foreign governess for their children ; 
and the news was so calmly received that 
possibly she believed she spoke the truth in 
telling her husband that Miss Peniford took 
it very easily and did not seem to mind. If 
the good lady observed the blanched check 
and quivering lip that greeted her announce- 
ment she made no comment ; the affair was 
well over ; and though a tiresome recollec- 
tion may have disturbed her once or twice 


a | ’VE no objection to a foreigner, my 






that day, her train of reasoning very nearly 
convinced herself, A mother must sacrifice 
her own feelings and do the best for her 
family ; dear Flora and Gerty and Harold 
really needed more French and German 
now, and she felt they would be all the better 
for associating with some one of more dis- 
tinguished tone. 

And Dora Peniford in the room above was 
thinking how hard it was to leave this com- 
fortable home! It had been a haven of rest 
for four years; dull enough, some would 
have thought, but to the lone little woman, 
who had never had much share of pleasure 
or tenderness, the large sunny schoolroom 
and pretty bedchamber, the abundant food 
and good fires, the peaceful routine and the 
atmosphere of comfort had been luxury in- 
deed. She had worked patiently and had 
done her best, out of sheer thankfulness, and 
in her shy way had loved her pupils and 
taught them well. “Distinguished tone” 
she might fail to impart, but gentleness, 
goodness, and the love of God—these the 
little ones had learned from her by precept 
and example. 

And now she must turn out, to face the 
world and begin the struggle anew. There 
was no one to use influence for her; the 
mistress of the school in which she taught 
before was dead, and she knew of no better 
way to find another situation than by an- 
swering advertisements. Night after night 
she sat writing her modest applications, and 
shilling after shilling went out of the shallow 
little purse for stamps, and yet she seemed 
no nearer to getting work. Many a time 
did she kneel to pray in all the earnestness of 
sore need that she might be directed rightly 
and permitted to obtain some suitable post. 
But the weeks slipped by, and she grew 
terribly anxious; it was hard to leave tne 
loving little children, and now came the 
haunting fear besides, where was she to go? 
She had lived in lodgings sometimes in the 
holidays, and knew how quickly her small 
store of money would melt away ; the only 
alternative was an aunt in Cornwall, and, 
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‘Why did there seem no hearing for her prayers?" 


besides the chance of meeting with anything 
being even smaller there, the long journeys 
made it almost as expensive. 

Now in the heart of little Miss Peniford a 


romance lay hid. Years ago there had come 
to her the crowning joy of life ; it had sprung 
up all unknown, undreamed of; and then 
in one bewildering, breathless moment she 
knew that even she, the shy ill-dressed 
governess, had met her lover, and that this 
was the one man in all the world for her. 
Dr. Carson was clever, with intense zeal 
for his profession, but his skill was all the 
capital he had. For her sake he scraped 
and saved every halfpenny towards the 
making of a home ; but a bank-failure left an 
old father and mother dependent on him, 
and before he gathered enough to dare start 
a practice for himself ten summers had gone 
over Dora, and the doctor’s hair was begin- 
ning to take a tinge of grey. Sick folk don’t 
like new-comers, and at first he got little to 
doin Whitford. Just as he began to make 
his way typhoid fever seized him, and the 
desperate fight for life left him an utter 
wreck. After a long voyage as ship-surgeon 
he came back fairly strong, to find himself 


nearly penniless and 
all to begin overagain. 
His love for Dora 
was deep and stead- 
fast, and though the 
chance of their mar- 
riage seemed atmost 
too remote to be 
counted on, it lay 
ever before them as 
a golden hope; and 
in the meantime they 
each did their life- 
work faithfully with- 
out repining, giving 
thanks always for the 
joy within them. Now 
Dora’s one object had 
been to lay by from 
her earnings so that 
she might not come 
quite empty-handed if 
she should ever be his 
wife. It was worih 
any skimping and 
self-denial if she could 
but save enough to 
fit herself out de- 
cently to go to him, perhaps even to buy a 
few household goods ; and of late she had 
counted her little pile with growing satisfac- 
tion. But if she had to take journeys and 
pay for food and lodging and be out of work 
—oh dear, it would all so soon be gone: it 
was more than she could bear ! 

Not a letter had she sent to any of the 
ladies who wanted governesses without 
anxious entreaty that it would please God to 
let it be favourably received and lead to her 
being chosen; she imploringly asked for 
guidance, and still she could meet with 
nothing, and no help came. Heaven itself 
seemed deaf to her cries and heedless of her 
tears. It was when only ten days were 
left that she reached a climax of her misery. 
The morning post brought a polite intima- 
tion that another person was selected for a 
situation she had felt almost hopeful about, 
and the disappointment was proportionately 
great: and her weekly letter from Robert 
Carson did not come. It was the rarest 
chance for him to fail, a most unusual thing, 
and all day the chilling fear lay upon her. 
“What if at last he were to tire?” Poor 
thing, the world seemed cold and blank 
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indeed, and her heart was heavy with dread. 
The postman knocked just as she was going 
to the drawing-room that night in the black 
grenadine that underwent a round of red 
bows, blue rosettes, square-cut neck or white 
front, to disguise the fact of it being her only 
evening gown: and she waited until he handed 
in his budget. No, nothing for her ; and run- 
ning back to the empty schoolroom she flung 
herself down by the sofa in a paroxysm of 
misery. Why, oh why was she left alone in 
her helplessness? Why did there seem no 
hearing for her prayers? She was beating 
wildly against the stones of Fate, and there 
was no voice, nor any that answered. “ But 
bless Aim, Lord,” she sobbed ; ‘ whatever 
becomes of me, bless Azm—even if at last 
he should not care aLout me any more—and 
keep him safe always.” 

“The Bells of Lianfairlech” sounded 
rather dreary when she went to the piano in 
to Mrs. Brown’s request for “a 
little music”; her thoughts wandered, and 
she pluyed on mechanically while conversa 
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tion flourished round the tea-trav, till the 
entrance of the gentlemen startled her. The 
sweet bells jangled out of tune, the music 
went wrong, and the little governess broke 
down in a nervous flurry. 

It was the old family doctor who came 
to her rescue, assuring her he was just 
thinking how pretty it was, and would she 
mind playing it again for him to enjoy? So 
little Miss Peniford began again at the 
opening prelude and went conscientiously 
through to the final chord, and then Dr. 
Wood sat down beside her, sorry for the 
trembling hands and timid mien. 


“The first time I’ve dined out for 


months,” he said ; * been worked to death 
with this wretched influenza everywhere, and 
I couldn’t get an assistant for love or money; 


at least, none but boys, and I won’t have 
them. I’ve heard of a capital one now, 
though, and wired to engage him to-day. 
Whitford, he comes from. 
that place, Miss Peniford ?” 


«J ] 


Do you know 


have one fricnd there,” she 








‘ I—I have one friend there * 











“Dr. Carson's sweet-faced bride” 


stammered awkwardly, and the flush that 
swept over her pale face sent the kind old 
gentleman chatting on again so as to give 
her a chance to get calm. 

“ A brother of mine knows him, and he 
tells me he’s one of the finest fellows living. 
He’s had hard luck, for just after he bought 
a practice at Whitford another man settled 
in a village close by ; then poor Carson fell 
ill, and so the other got all the patients that 
should have been his, and seems likely to 
keep them too. However, if he suits me I 
can make it worth his while to stay here, 


and perhaps he’ll be none the worse off in 
the long run.” 

Carson! Dora gasped for breath, and a 
light dawned on her companion. 

“Ts that your friend, my dear?” he 
inquired gently. The room was turning 
round, she felt too sick and giddy to speak, 
but nodded in assent. ‘I beg your pardon 
a thousand times,” he said with delicate old- 
fashioned courtesy; “I have heard such 
high praise of Dr. Carson that I trust he 
will honour me also with the name of ‘ friend’ ; 
and, indeed, Miss Peniford, I will try to prove 
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myself one,” and they shook hands warmly 
in token of the bond. 

The night passed as a dream: all seemed 
unreal, shadowy: some crisis of her life was 
near, but whether joy or sorrow, who could 
tell? Her mind was too bewildered to 
shape a prayer in words, and indeed she 
scarce knew what to ask: but amid the 
dimness there was one reality, the presence 
of the Lord. The silence that had shut her 
in of late was gone, and once more her 
spirit rose in high communion: she breathed 
diviner air and walked the heavenly streets, 
and there came into her troubled soul that 
peace that passes knowledge. Again she 
could rest in the assurance that she was 
indeed a child of God, conscious of the pro- 
tecting hand, and not afraid to meet the 
future, whatever it should bring. She rose 
almost at dawn, still with the presentiment of 
some decisive event hanging over her, and 
with a deep sense of divine strength within. 
Come what might—hardship, poverty, loneli- 
ness—she was conscious that a fuller com- 
prehension had been granted her, that 
Christ had drawn near in the stillness, and 
she had touched the hem of His gar- 
ment. 


For we sit in darkness and say our pleading 
is unheard, but the light of Heaven will show 
that what we call unanswered prayers brought 
to us often that best of all His gifts— 
Himself, the Giver. 

How her heart beat when the envelope 
was handed to her bearing Robert Carson’s 


handwriting! It took all her fortitude to 
walk quietly away to where she might open it 
alone. But oh, the happy burst of tears, the 
sudden rush of untold thankfulness! He 
was coming, would be here this very day! He 
had waited so as to have definite tidings to 
tell; and Dr. Wood’s offer was so liberal 
that, as soon as ever he was established, he 
could claim his wife. 
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Dora did the wisest thing she could have 
done—broke through her reserve and went 
straight to Mrs. Brown with her story. 
There was a good heart under the thick 
crust of wealth and worldliness, and it 
warmed to the little governess as she bade 
her take up her pleasant tasks again and 
make her home with them until her own was 
ready. 

From first to last the kind old doctor 
generously kept the promise he had 
made; the new assistant was just such a 
helper as he wanted ; no dapper youngster 
but a grave and gentle man, as_hard- 
working and as much in earnest as him- 
self; and the lines on his face and the 
patches of white hair about his temples 
had a pathetic interest to one who knew 
his story. 

Six months later Dr, Wood’s house under- 
went a great cleaning and renovation; it 
was far too large, he declared, for an old 
bachelor, and he should be thankful to have 
some of the empty rooms filled and a little 
cheerfulness about the place. Besides, he 
sturdily insisted that it was one of his rules 
that his assistant must be on the spot, so as 
to save him having to turn out when he felt 
lazy. No one was happier in the plans and 
preparations than the dear old gentleman, 
who vowed that he had the delight of a son 
and daughter for the first time in his life ; 
few sons or daughters could have loved him 
better or brought more gladness to his later 
years than did these, and his wedding-gift 
to Robert Carson was a full share of part- 
nership. And Mrs. Brown caught the 
infection, and her motherly kindness so 
broke down the barriers that Dora re- 
sponded gratefully, blossoming out in her 
new happiness like a rose in June, till 
dull little Miss Peniford could hardly have 
been recognised in Dr. Carson’s sweet-faced 
bride. ‘ 
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VI. THE LORD'S BROTHER 


MONG the trials of Jesus there is 
one which we often forget and 
whose keenness we have never 
appreciated, and that is the 

tragedy of His home life. It is natural that 


we should set a special value upon the judg- 
ment of those with whom we live and who 
are bound to us by the most intimate ties. 
If they believe in us it matters little that the 
outer world disbelieves ; what does it know ? 
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If they condemn us, can the outer world 
justify us? do not they know best ? Would 
not Christ’s joy in the faith of Peter the 
fisherman and Nicodemus the Pharisee, and 
Mary of Bethany, the Saint, and that Roman 
Centurion of Capernaum, be shadowed by the 
remembrance thai His brother James was an 
unbeliever ? Would not the hostility of the 
Pharisees and the persecution of the priests, 
and the injustice of the Romans, and the 
rejection of the people have been more 
casily borne if their enmity had not been 
sanctioned by the unbelief of His brother? 
What a stumbling-block it must have been 
to Jesus’ friends, and what a handle to His 
enemies, that a man who had known Him 
from childhood, and had seen His private 
life, refused to accept His claim or to 
become His follower. Possibly the cruellest 
moment in Jesus’ life, except the agony in 
Gethsemane, was that scene in Galilee when 
the Master was at the height of His popu- 
larity, and James came down from Nazareth 
bringing with him, alas! the Virgin herself, 
and they proposed to take Jesus away and 
seclude Him for His own sake and theirs at 
home, as one who had lost control of Him- 
self, and was bringing a scandal upon the 
family. It was then that Jesus, profoundly 
wounded, declared that the ties were closer 
between Him and His disciples than with 
His own house. “ Who is my mother?” He 
cried in hearing of the people, “or my 
brethren? Behold,” He said, looking round 
upon the little company of His friends, 
“ Behold my mother and my brethren, for 
whosoever shalldo the will of God,tne same is 
my brother and my sister, and my mother.” 

No unkindness or disloyalty could chill 
the heart of Jesus or break those bonds with 
James which might not be of blood (for 
James was almost certainly the son of Joseph 
by a former wife,) but were those at least 
of home. Jesus did not despair of His 
brother’s conversion and could not endure 
that James should be finally impenitent. 
What had not been done before His death 
would be accomplished by His Resurrection, 
and if James had once cut Him to shame by 
that visit in Galilee, He also would visit 
James and fill him with joy for ever. And 
so the Lord “ was seen of James.” 

Nearness to goodness may not always 
convert. We are accustemed to pity those 
who through the mora! poverty of their 


homes have to go abroad and depend upon 
a distant view of goodness: we envy those 
who live at home with goodness and see it 
incarnate in a husband or a wife, a child or 
a brother. Such fortunate people hardly 
need a Gospel, for it has been acted before 
their eyes, and they have been drawn, before 
they knew, into the Kingdom of God. No 
preacher we say is like a godly father, and 
none has done so great a work as a Chris- 
tian mother. But if it should come to pass 
that the goodness which has so affected the 
outer world leaves those within its circle 
untouched and unredeemed, then are we apt 
to suspect its reality, or at least to conclude 
that it has had some serious flaw. Is there 
not a flaw in our own reasoning, and is not our 
axiom a fallacy? Do we appreciate a pic- 
ture best with our face to the canvas ? have 
we not to stand at a distance and at a 
certain angle before we catch its beauty ? 
Do the people who live at the base of a 
famous mountain realise its grandeur? are 
they not rather overshadowed by its great- 
ness? Is it not a disability of our human 
nature to grow accustomed to moral excel- 
lence, when we see it from morning till night 
amid all the petty details and repeated 
commonplaces of daily life? Has it not 
required death to reveal to many a man, 
and he not a bad man, the Christ-like good- 
ness with which he lived for a generation, so 
that when it was removed from him, he did 
homage with tears of vain regret to that 
which he might have seen by his side? 
James had lived in the same house at first, 
and afterwards near by in the same little 
village, with the young child whom Simeon 
blessed, and the shepherds worshipped, with 
the lad who asked questions of the doctors 
and who was obedient to His parents, with 
the young man whom John Baptist recog- 
nised as the Lamb of God, and St. John the 
Divine accepted as his Lord ; and instead of 
being convinced and won, so that Jesus 
could find His first disciple within His own 
family, all the world knew that, whoever 
believed in Jesus, James His brother did 
not. Ought not this unbelief of James to 
be some comfort to good people who are 
distressed because their children are not 
religious, and who are inclined in their 
modesty to blame themselves, for who is so 
faultless as the Lord, who so determined in 
his unbelief as James? Ought not this pain- 
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ful incident of Jesus’ private life teach us 
charity and hinder us from censuring without 
better reason public servants of God, 
because they have converted strangers to 
Christ, but have not yet brought their own 
family to His feet? It does not follow they 
have been careless of their own or that they 
are actors before the public, for neither did 
James, His brother, believe in the Lord. 
Prejudice may blind the soul worse than 
evil living. We may be provoked to do 
injustice to James, and it is therefore 
good to remind ourselves that James was 
not an immoral man who had an ill- 
will to Jesus and hardened himself be- 
cause the goodness of his brother was his own 
rebuke and condemnation. As one learns 
from James’s after life, wherein he earncd 
the title of “The Just,” the Lord’s brother 
was a man of austere character and belonged 
to the strictest sect of the Jews. His 
temperament did not make him the easier 
but the harder subject for the grace of 
Jesus, since the deepest cleavage in a family 
is not made by faults but by creed, so that 
two sisters in the same family will be further 
apart if they belong to different parties in 
one Church than if one were a saint and 


the other were a child of pleasure, and a 
pious woman will sometimes be more agree- 
able to her husband if he be a thorough- 


going man of the world than if he be 
religious and belong to another Church. No 
one would have done more generous homage 
to Jesus’ goodness than James if Jesus 
had belonged to his own sect, and espe- 
cially if Jesus had not taken up His public 
position. James was waiting for the 
Messiah of God and had settled in his own 
mind what like the Messiah would be, and 
when a Messiah of this appearance declared 
Himself He would find in James a loyal 
servant. What filled the soul of this clean- 
living and righteous man with horror was 
the amazing claim of his younger brother. 
That Jesus whom he had taken care of as a 
child, whom he had taught to saw and 
plane, whom he had eaten and drunk with 
in their little home, and who had lived for 
thirty years a quiet, God-fearing life, should 
announce Himself in His own village 
synagogue as the Messiah of the Prophets, 
and allow people to treat Him as_ the 
Promised One throughout Galilee, was to 
James a blasphemy and a scandal. It was 
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not possible for him to reason about this 
madness. If he had had his way it would 
have been brought to an end by force for 
the sake of the family, and for Jesus’ sake, 
and it was this thick veil of Jewish dogma 
which hid the glory of Jesus from His 
brother James. 

Our duly to the public does not absolve 
us from our duty to our own home. Jesus 
did not die upon the Cross nor rise from 
the dead as a private person, but as the 
head of the human race and the Saviour of 
the world. Before Him lay, after His 
Resurrection, the chief work of the ages, to 
reap the fruits of His victory, and to redeem 
the Church which God had given to Him 
and for which He had shed His blood. 
Private ties of blood and of home which He 
had faithfully observed in His past life were 
loosed as He entered on His _ heavenly 
and eternal service, so that the dearest 
friends of the past must now think of Him, 
not as the man whom they had known in 
the intimacy of human fellowship, but as the 
Son of God and their Redeemer. Yet He 
could not close that past nor begin the 
service of intercession within the heavenly 
places till that man (and with him, we 
gather, His other brethren) who was the son 
of Joseph, and had lived a godly life accord- 
ing to his light in Nazareth, had seen His 
salvation. It were not becoming that 
Joseph’s son and His kinsman should be 
among the unbelieving and unsaved, and 
Jesus, who had taken the burden from 
Peter’s conscience and enlightened the 
darkness of Cleopas, met alone with James 
and at last won the heart and mind of that 
honest, obstinate man. Jesus’ anxious solici- 
tude for His brother’s salvation and the 
private efforts which He made are a rebuke 
unto those who are ever preaching charity 
abroad, but whose evil temper is a scourge 
at home ; who are telling poor people how to 
make their houses clean and fair, but who 
care not for the comfort of their own homes ; 
and, above all, those who, whether pastors or 
teachers or witnesses in any shape to the Gos- 
pel of Jesus, are inviting strangers to theGreat 
Feast of God, but have not yet pleaded with 
their own family that they should come, as 
Jesus did with His brother James. 

An honest bigot makes a good servant. 
James refused to believe in His brother 
Jesus as the Messiah, because there seemed 
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on sufficient evidence for so august and 
awful a claim, and the death of Jesus upon 
the Cross, while it no doubt grieved James’s 
heart, would only confirm his unbelief. 
Nothing, as the Lord knew, would change 
this stubborn and simple-minded man except 
an irresistible proof, but if that were given it 
would be at once accepted, and Jesus dealt 
with His brother as afterwards He was to deal 
with Saul at Tarsus. He let the light of 
the resurrection fall upon His life and death. 
James had considered Jesus, not to be an 
impostor possibly, as the Jews did, but 
rather a self-deluded man, carried away by 
enthusiasm—the victim of an ill-balanced 
mind, and he had been obliged to accept 
the lamentable tragedy of Calvary as the 
natural issue of Jesus’ action. It would be 
according to James the judgment of God as 
well as the judgment of man, and he could 
only leave Jesus to the pity of the Almighty. 
If God raised Jesus from the dead after an 
open and marvellous fashion, then he would 
have to reverse his conclusion, for the man 
whom God treated after this fashion must be 
the Messiah, sealed with the approval and 
acquitted in the judgment of the Eternal. 
When the Lord appeared to James, showing 
to him also His hands and His feet, and 
expounding to him all that the Scriptures 





had said about the Messiah, James would 
pass at once without hesitation and without 
reserve from unbelief to faith. With him 
there never could be any indifference or 
lukewarmness, and as once he had denied 
his brother in spite of family affection and 
pride, now he would own and serve Him 
in spite of his fellow countrymen and the 
whole world. It is the man of conviction 
who deserves our respect and is worth the 
winning: the elder brother converted will 
be more than twenty prodigals returned, 
James, who had openly disbelieved in his 
brother, came at last to write himself with 
proud humility, “ a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and to appeal to his 
fellow Christians by the “ faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory.” And he 
who once would have laid hands upon his 
brother to restrain Him from the work ot 
God, became the valiant chief shepherd o. 
the Church in Jerusalem, and according to 
ancient history died a martyr for the Lord’s 
sake, praying as he died, “ O Lord God my 
Father, I beseech Thee forgive them, for 
they know not what they do!” And the 
inscription which the Christians placed upon 
his monument was this — “ He hath been a 
true witness both to Jews and Greeks that 
Jesus is the Christ.” 
JouN WATSON. 





TO THE AMBITIOUS 


Stop awhile in the race! 
Linger and rest ; 

In reaching after the good 
You are missing the best. 
Linger awhile and rest, 

Slacken your pace. 


Here is a babbling brook 
Close to your feet ; 

In straining after the grand, 
You are passing the sweet. 
Here is wisdom complete— 

Open the book ! 


Hark! to the bird that sings ; 
Lend him your ear ; 
In striving after the far 
You forfeit the near ; 
Ears that are willing to hear 
Are better than wings. 


Here are sweet flowers that smile 
Into your face ; 
In hasting so at the start 
You are losing the race. 
He who is wise, for a space 
Rests by the stile. 


He, for the good of his soul, 
Lists the bird’s song, 

Smiles on the flowers at his feet, 
Bathes in the brook, and, ere long, 
Rising, refreshed and strong, 


Reaches the goal. 
HELEN A. GREEN. 
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A COMMONWEALTH OF WAIFS 
By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


HICAGO can boast of many worthy 
philanthropic institutions, but one 
of the most interesting, perhaps, is 
the Children’s Temple Home, 

whose charitable endeavours to rescue the 
homeless boys of that go-ahead city are 
unique. The home was first opened on 
November 5, 1897, and the good work which 
it has done and is still doing is undoubtedly 
worthy of the greatest praise. 

Like all great cities, Chicago has had to 
face that trying and difficult problem, how 
to deal with its homeless lads—boys without 
parents, who have been left to battle with 
life as best they can. The good-hearted 
citizen and generously inclined tradesman 
are ever ready to assist by donations and 
suitable gifts any movement the object of 
which is to lift up the boys who are strug- 
gling against fate, but the reformers who can 
establish desirable methods by which such 
work can be accomplished are few. Fortu- 
nately, large communities can boast of such 
men, and Chicago is no exception to the rule, 
and in the person of Mr. Hermon Lee Swift, 
the General Manager and Treasurer of the 
Children’s Temple Home, it claims one of 
those few individuals who have shown to the HERMON LEE SWIFT, GENERAL MANAGER AND TREASURER, 
world by determination, untiring energy and CHILDREN’S TEMPLE HOME, CHICAGO 
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OSTAR WEBER, PRESIDENT OF THE JUNIOR 
COMMONWEALTH 


patience that there is a way by which even 
the derelict and lawless boy can be made a 
good citizen, of whom even the country may 
well be proud. 

“Going about the streets of Chicago, I 
found many boys without homes or relatives,” 
says Mr. Swift, “little boys living in this 
wide world entire strangers to every one. 
Wherever I turned, they appealed to me for 
protection and for a home, and seemed to be 
crying to God for help out of their difficulty.” 
To Mr. Swift the homeless boy was placed in 
a most embarrassing position. Being a boy 
he was expected to shift for himself, and to 
earn his own living. It was different in the 
case of the motherless and fatherless girl ; she 
would probably be taken care of by a kindly 
neighbour or friend, but not so the boy. 

But how many realise the struggles, the 
hardships and difficulties which beset a boy, 
without parents, without friends, without 
money, and without home, who endeavours 
to pick upan honest living. In the first place 
the little he earns will hardly keep body and 
soul together, and when hunger stares him 
in the face what is he to do? ‘The story is 
soon told ; he too often commits a petty 
theft, and is at once stamped as an. outcast 
and a criminal. 

“ What will save these children ?” was 
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the question Mr. Swift would ask .himself as 
he looked pitifully upon the street arabs of 
Chicago. There seemed but one answer, 
‘* parental love, christian influence and home 
environment.” Nota day passed without 
some friendless or neglected boy being ar- 
rested and brought before the magistrates for 
trying to steal the most miserable living the 
world ever offered to human beings. Accord- 
ing to police reports no fewer than 16,000 
homeless lads were confined behind prison 
bars in the City of Chicago during 1898 for 
stealing. Their pitiable condition so touched 
the heart of Mr. Swift that he determined to 
undertake their salvation, and on November 5, 
1897, the doors of the Children’s Temple 
Home were thrown open to a corps of boys so 
steeped in vice, so lawless, that every other 
portal in the world had been closed to them. 

The home was extremely humble, but it 
grew and prospered under the management 
of its genial promoter, Mr. Swift. On the 
day it was opened eight little waifs found 
their way to this haven of rest, and no pen 
can describe their genuine surprise and hap- 
piness at the manner in which they were wel- 
comed. Not only did they find warmth, food, 
and every home comfort, but for probably the 
first time in their existence, they were spoken 
to ina kindly manner, so kind and gentle 
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AT PLAY ON THE FARM 


that the little ragamuffins often wept with 
delight at their new-found happiness. As 
the winter of ’97 wore on many a parentless 
stray knocked at the door, not only to find a 
shelter but a permanent home. Boys who 
had fallen so low that all other charitable 
organisations refused to take them in, were 
brought by friends to the Children’s Temple 
Home where they were more than welcomed. 

On entering the home the boy is at once 
taken to the bath-house, where he is washed, 
probably the first time for many weeks 
or months. Indeed, a bath is a novel ex- 
perience to these waifs. They are often 
brought to the institution with matted hair, 
with hands and face regularly caked with 
dirt. After the bath they are given a clean 
suit of clothes, and the old clothing is at 
once destroyed. 

Many of the boys who have strayed into 
the home do not even know their own name 
or their.age. They are at once given a 
name, and a recognised birthday is fixed. 
Over eighty boys were cared for during the 
first winter, and more than half that number 
were placed in cheerful country homes and 
positions; the first chance probably that 


many of them had had of a good start in life. 
XXIX—37 


It was soon found, however, that it was 
impossible to accommodate all the boys who 
applied, and the present home was leased, a 
four-story brick building in 734 Wells 
Street, Chicago. Even this quickly proved 
to be inadequate for the numbers who 
applied. Then again, it was by no means 
advisable for the boys to be kept in idleness, 
and as country homes could not be found 
fast enough to meet the demand, it was 
decided to purchase a farm that should be 
devoted to homeless boys for all time. 
After many negotiations, a fruit and 
vegetable farm was purchased in Southern 
Michigan. This property is recorded at 
the Registrar’s Office as the Beulah Land 
Farm for homeless and neglected children, 
specifying that no man or body of men shall 
ever utilise it for any different purpose. To 
raise the necessary funds the following novel 
subscription plan was adopted. Cards 
which contained blank spaces for ten dimes, 
were distributed to the children in the 
various Sunday Schools and places of wor- 
ship in Chicago, and for each filled card a 
certificate was given of stock in the farm—a 
case of children helping children. Further- 
more, the farm belongs to the boys, a fact 
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which could not be disputed by law, and is 
referred to in Chicago as the “only junior 
commonwealth in the world.” 

Before describing life in this remarkable 
commonwealth we should explain that only 
boys who have lived long enough at the 
home to learn the discipline of the institu- 
tion, and who can in a measure be trusted, 
are sent to Beulah Land Farm. But the 
boys quickly realise that their future is now 
in their own hands, and that it is possible 
for them to become respectable citizens if 
they will only work together. To go to the 
farm and become a member of the junior 
commonwealth is the sole desire of the boy 
after he has entered the Temple Home, 
where its golden prospects and interesting 
life are constantly retold. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
life is not made interesting at Temple Home. 
The boys are allotted certain work which 
they do cheerfully, and visitors have been 
astonished at the brotherly love and friendly 
feeling which prevails throughout the institu- 
tion. Every inmate has perfect freedom of 


every nook and corner throughout the four- 
story building, provided he bears in mind 


three words, ‘‘ Always do right.” He has a 
library of over a thousand well-chosen books, 
juveniie, fiction, poetical, historical and 
educational, at his disposal. Those who 


BEFORE GOING INTO THE HOME 
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cannot read—and unfortunately they are 
many—are quickly taught, while the majority 
of the boys regularly attend the La Salle 
Board School, and Mr. Swift’s children have 
been referred to by the schoolmasters as 
painstaking and most orderly, invariably 
passing their standards on examination day. 

The boys attend to all the household 
duties before and after study hours. They 
are divided into squads, one section attend- 
ing to the sweeping, while another scrubs the 
floor and stairs. They also see to all the 
fires, set the tables, wash and wipe the 
dishes, and generally discharge the work of 
housekeeping. 

After supper all kinds of games are in- 
dulged in, and every two weeks an enter- 
tainment of some description is given. But 
above all the first and most important object 
is by no means neglected, the endeavour to 
bring about a change in the heart as well as 
in the life of every boy admitted. To this 
endeavour Mr. Swift attributes the wonderful 
success of the work from its very inception. 
The morning and evening devotions are very 
impressive, for they are conducted mainly 
by the boys, and their earnest gratitude and 
thanksgiving to God for their beautiful 
home are very touching. At the close of 
the day, brief Bible texts are committed to 
memory. Some of the boys can recite 
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hundreds of verses, 
displaying remarkable 
memories. Everything 
possible is done to 
teach these untrained 
boys that the Sabbath 
is a day quite apart 
from the rest of the 
week, one of rest and 
devotion. Many of 
them have shown re- 
markably clear voices, 
and they are often 
taken to neighbouring 
churches to render 
anthems and _ sacred 
songs. 

As already stated, 
as soon as the boys in 
the city home have 
learned to adopt right- 
eous ways and can be 
trusted they are sent 
to the farm. The 


farm, which is near 

Chicago, is on a beautiful sloping hillside, at 
the bottom of which there is a large pond, 
where the members of the Junior Common- 


wealth bathe and swim. Both vegetables 
and fruit grow in the greatest profusion. 
The farm is worked entirely by the boys. 
They cultivate the land, sow the seed and 
gather in the harvest. They milk the cows, 
churn the butter and also attend to the 
household work, such as baking, washing, 
ironing, etc. Of course, it would be impos- 
sible for boys so young to manage such a 
property to the best advantage without some 
kind of advice and assistance. They are 
instructed in their labours by a professional 
farmer, who devotes himself to instilling into 
the mind of the lads the best methods for 
cultivating the land. Many of the boys 
attend school, so that most of the work is 
done between study hours. Although the 
inhabitants of this little land of liberty have 
so much to attend to they nevertheless find 
time for boating and various games, and 
every Saturday the usual farm routine is 
relieved by the visit of a Lieutenant of the 
Battalion of Cadets of the State Agricultural 
College who instructs them in military drill. 
Every boy on the farm has an equal voice 
in its government. Indeed, the farm is 
theirs and they make their own laws. They 


A BOY WHO DID NOT KNOW HIS NAME OR AGE 
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elect a president and 
vice-president and a 
treasurer, who form 
the principal officers of 
this little common- 
wealth. It is inter- 
esting to note that the 
president, who is a 
general favourite, was 
elected almost by ac- 
clamation, receiving all 
but three votes. We 
reproduce a_ photo- 
graph of this interest- 
ing lad, Oscar Weber, 
taken on the day he 
was admitted to the 
home. This was three 
years ago when he was 
roaming the streets of 
Chicago, homeless, 
friendless, forsaken by 
all, without a relative 
or friend in the world. 
To-day he is the presi- 
dent of the only junior commonwealth in the 
world, and kas just entered manhood, a 
healthy, intelligent and honest Christian 
young man. Even the finances are con- 
ducted by the boys, If a windmill has to 
be bought, or a cow sold, it must be by the 
consent of the assembly. 

The profits accruing from the farm are 
managed in the following manner. A boy 
who does his very best receives three 
“credits” per hour, in the pay of the com- 
monwealth. Ten “credits ” make one 
‘“‘ merit,” ten “merits” make one “ share.” 
The financial year closes on the American 
Thanksgiving day, the 4th of July, when 
stockholders ascertain the gross profits, from 
which the expenses are deducted, the result 
being their net profit, which is divided by 
the total number of shares held by all the 
members of the commonwealth. 

All members of this little community are 
given an equal opportunity. They do not all 
share alike, however. A stated amount of 
work is obligatory, and beyond that the work 
is voluntary. The lads remain on the farm 
until they are eighteen, when they leave, 
taking their earnings with them, and start out 
in life for themselves. 

The parting scenes on these occasions are 
often very touching. They have grown to 
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love their farm and its peaceful surroundings 
where they have spent many happy years, and 
to break away from it is no small effort. It 
is only the thought that they still can com- 
municate and receive practical and Christian 
advice and help from the institution—and 
if necessary come back again—that comforts 
them. The home invariably finds situations 
for them, and many of the lads who have been 
trained on the junior commonwealth are now 
doing well. ‘They have been taught how to 
manage for themselves, and, what is more, to 
study to the fullest detail whatever their 
hands find them to do. 

Before the boys leave they are asked to 
write their own life stories, which are care- 
fully preserved. Without exception these 
little forsaken boys tell of the joy and glad- 
ness which have come into their existence, 
and of a determination to live an upright life 
in the future. Perhaps we cannot do better 
than conclude our description of the good 
work which the Children’s Temple Home of 
Chicago is doing than by quoting the follow- 
ing brief history of one of the boys written by 
himself. It is typical of many hundreds 
which Mr. Swift has in his possession. 


“T was born on the 2nd September 
1884,” writes this little waif. “My life was 
a wretched one in some ways but good in 
others. In 1894 my mother and father got 
a divorce and were parted, and my father 
went away and I do not know where he is. 
Six months afterwards my mother died, and 
that was the saddest day I ever knew. No- 
body seemed to care what became of me and 
I didn’t care if I was bad. I got to smoking 
and stealing and doing everything that was 
mean to malze folks mad. I slept out, and 
went on freight trains from city to city, in 
rain or snow. One day I made up my mind 
that I would go to Chicago. Then when I 
got to Chicago, by stealing rides all the way, 
I one day found Mr. Swift. He took me to 
his home, which is the Children’s Temple 
Home at 734 Wells Street, Chicago. I 
cannot tell you how much I like this home. 
It is better than any place I was ever in 
before. I have the best of care and I have 
a chance to learn and to amount to some- 
thing. I took Mr. Swift and he took me, 
and with God’s help I intend to be a better 
boy.—Yours truly, 


» 


“ FRANK —— 
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By N. M. St. JOHN 


PART I 
THE PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 


T was a wet, stormy evening in March. 
The gas jets flickered and blazed 
uneasily as the wind rushed shrieking 
round the hospital, rattling the window 

panes as though demanding instant admit- 
tance, and pausing only to gather strength 
for still wilder gusts. ‘The accident bell 
sounded—its ominous clang, clang, being 
strangely in accord with the tempestuous 
elements. Weunbarred the door cautiously, 
to admit as little weather as possible, and in 
the uncertain light could just distinguish the 
forms of three policemen with an ambulance. 
Emerging from the darkness, they deposited 
their burden in the out-patient hall. 

‘Lor, Sister! a precious job we've ’ad to 
git "im ’ere. You wouldn’t think it to look 
at ’un. Wanted to be took ’ome, ee’ did. 
Sure he’d die fightin’, ’ee would. Kep 
tellin’ of us ’ee was done fur, and no orspital 
warn’t no good to’im—’ee mun just be took 
‘ome to die. Niver ceased a-coaxin’ and 
intreatin’ till ’ee wor took unconscious like 
with the pain.” 

The speaker, a burly provincial police- 
man, carefully removed the coverings from 
the stretcher. 

“Sure ’ee’s the pluckiest little feller as 
iver I see: the waggin went clean over ’im 
afore we could get to ’im; but ’ee niver 
made no fuss like, ’cept bout comin’ to the 
orspital.” 

On the stretcher lay a boy evidently in 
the very last stage of phthisis, his emaciated 
form resembling a monkey rather than a 
human being. His skin, yellow as parch- 
ment from constant exposure to wind and 
weather, hung loosely over his bones, and 
his small features had a curious wizened 


look as of extreme oid age combined with 
preternatural sharpness and cunning; his 
forehead was drawn and wrinkled with the 
indelible lines of suffering and patience. 
“Put him in the private ward, Nurse ; 
he can’t last two days,” said the surgeon 
when he had done all he could for him. 





“ Poor little chap ! keep him under morphia, 
and let him have just anything he fancies.” 

‘‘Pardner, where are yer?” cried the 
child. “It’s mortal dark ’ere.” Then 
realising where he was, he beat his little 
hands fiercely on the bed. 

‘I willna stop ’ere, I willna. 
bastes! Three on ’em to set on me like 
that! If only my pardner ’ad been thar he’d 
a-knocked ’em inter fits. Oh, do go and git 
‘im, do, do! I'll be so much ’bligea to yer,” 
he pleaded piteously—‘“ Not know my 
pardner?” incredulously. ‘Not know 
Crusty Sam! war har yer bin to?” 

We assured him that the policeman had 
already gone for his father. 

‘“* Ah, they’ll know ’im,” he said with in- 
tense relief. “They’ve run us in scores 0’ 
times. Wors my close to?” 

We brought him his bundle of rags, which 
he proceeded to investigate. From mysterious 
depths he produced a small wisp of paper, 
which he carefully placed under his pillow 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Thar, yer kin ’ave all the res,” he said 
magnanimously, and lay back listening 
intently for his “pardner.” Shortly after- 
wards the visitors’ bell pealed sharply; it 
was “the pardner” arriving breathless. A 
curious couple they were. He was a half- 
grown thick-set man, with a dull heavy face, 
and sharp little brown eyes that belied his 
vacuous expression. The boy, though com- 
pletely his antithesis, yet bore an extraordinary 
resemblance to him. 

They shook hands warmly, and gazed at 
each other with intense satisfaction. 

“ Take a cheer,” said the child with an 
indescribable assumption of dignity. “ Yer 
looked tired. ’Ere’s yer terbacca,” producing 
the wisp of paper with a conscious pride. 
“Sorry ter keep yer waitin’ so, but I was 
onexpectedly delayed by that bloomin’ 
waggin.” 

The senior “ pardner ” pocketed it silently, 
mopping his face violently with a huge 
magenta and yellow bandana kerchief. 

“Be gwoine ter spoil it?” said the child 
reprovingly. 
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“Yer keep it for me then,” said the other, 
seized with a sudden inspiration. 

The thin face flushed with pleasure and 
pride. 

“Qh no, I'll not keep it, but if you'll 
jes’ lend it ter me,” said he, spreading it out 
before him-and eyeing it lovingly. 

“Lor, pardner ! yer allus ’ad sech gude 
tas’,” he said enthusiastically ; but a terrible 
fit of coughing interrupted him, and he lay 
back exhausted. From time to time, how- 
ever, he vouchsafed his pardner a faint smile 
and nod of encouragement and good fellow- 
ship. 

His father never once relaxed his keen 
scrutiny of the child, and gradually his dull 
face assumed a look of utter blank hopeless- 
ness and inexpressible pain such as I have 
never seen on any human face. The child 
seemed conscious of it, for great tears crept 
into those wide, brave eyes that had so 
proudly scorned to shed them for himself. 

“ Pardner,” he said huskily, stretching out 
a tiny wasted band towards him. ‘ Don’t 
grieve fur me ; I ain’t got no pain now, I’m 
only so tired like.” 

The tears slowly coursed unheeded down 
the rough face, and he knelt by the child and 
buried his face in the bedclothes. 

‘“‘ T canna spare yer, I tell yer,” he groaned, 
clutching the child convulsively to him. “I 
willna bide ’ere alone.” 

The thin hands clasped the dark head 
tightly to his breast, and the two wept 
together in silent sympathy. 

“‘ Never mind,” said the child at last, “ it 
won’t be fur long. And I'll wait fur yer, 
niver fear; but yer willna do it, yer willna 
take yer ain life, promise me, promise me. 
Oh, pardner!” he added piteously, “ we 
shall not be tergither at the end if yer do. 
We’ve allus done everything the same so fer, 
so we mun go to the same place.” 

“ Thear, thear,” he said solemnly, ‘niver 
bother yourself any more about it. I woan’t, 
I promise thee.” And there was a long 
silence between them after that. 

‘“‘ Ye mun git damages of the firm as howns 
that waggin. They ain’t got no bisness to 
’ave ’orses run away and break a man’s legs 
that way for nothink. It wor ’Oggin’s waggin, 
I seed the name afore they picked me up, 
and it ain’t no affair o’ thear’s that I was ill 
afore,” the child said presentiy, patting and 
stroking the dark head soothingly the while. 


“ All right, old feller, I'll fix.’em gran’, 
niver you mind,” was the husky rejoinder. 

When the child’s food was brought he 
took a sip of it. 

‘¢ Pardner, ’ere, drink some. Yer mun!” 
he said determinedly, ‘I willna drink a drop 
if yer doan’t.” 

We brought another glass of milk, but 
even that did not pacify him. 

“We allus go shares,” he explained 
proudly. ‘‘ We’ve been pardners for seven 
years and more. Yer mun jus’ tas’, it’s real 
stunnin’,” 

We had no special permission for the 
father to stay the night, but he was pacified 
by a promise of an early return next morn- 
ing. We heard afterwards that, in spite of 
the weather, he spent the night among the 
laurel shrubs just outside the child’s window, 
whence he was seen to emerge in the early 
dawn. When the doctor told him the 
child could not live out the day, his face 
became grey and drawn as though by some 
acute physical agony. 

“IT knowed it afore, I’ve seed it comin’ 
this long time. Don’t was’ the time, ye mun 
jus’ let me go to ’un,” he said hoarsely, 
breathing hard. 

His diminutive “ pardner” had_ barely 
awakened from the sedative that had been 
administered the night before; but he laid 
his small head on the other’s rough hand, 
and slept so, contentedly. ‘Towards noon 
he roused himself with an effort. He 
seemed to understand that he was dying 
fast, and by a thousand and one tiny atten- 
tions tried to comfort his desolate “ pardner.” 
The shock of the accident and subsequent 
pain and excitement had told on him fear- 
fully, his queer little yellow face looked 
smaller than ever. He coughed very seldom, 
but lay utterly exhausted. 

“Tt’s not fur long,” he kept repeating 
dreamily. “I’m no afear’d, and I’ll wait fur 
yer and yer’ll remember, won’t yer?” 

Solemnly Crusty Sam reiterated his pro- 
mise. 

“ Good-night, pardner, dear pardner; 
we’ve been such pals, ain’t we?” proudly 
stroking his face with infinite love and 
tenderness. ‘I canna bear ter leave yer. 
Lor! I shall miss yer more’n yer’l miss me. 
I shan’t ’ave no one ter take care of me, yer 
see. I'll wait fur yer jes’ outside o’ life; 
niver fear, yer’ll find me thar when yer come. 
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And remember, we mun be in the same 
place at the end,” he added softly and re- 
assuringly, kissing his father’s rough cheek 
passionately, and bravely trying to stay his 
tears. Towards midnight, wearied out, he 
fell asleep, locked tightly in his “ pardner’s ” 
arms, and be never stirred again. 


PART II 
THE RENEWAL OF THE PARTNERSHIP 


THREE weeks after there was a great fire 
some miles out, and we heard that several 
people had been severely injured and were 
being conveyed to the hospital. ‘The worst 
case was so burned and charred as to be 
totally unrecognisable, and there was a 
question as to his identity. With terrible 
consequences to himself he had managed to 
save the life of a deformed child whom he 
had let down from a great height by means 
of blankets tied together, and in attempting 
to escape in the same manner had fallen, 
with a mass of burning timbers on top of 
him. The father of the rescu2d child 
entreated us to take every care of the 
“ heroic stranger,” and begged that any wish 
he might express should be carried out at 
his expense. Late that night the stranget’s 
consciousness returned. 

“War be oi?” he demanded. 

**In the hospital. 

“‘ Yes, I know that, but in what bed ?” 

“In the private accident,” I said wonder- 
ingly. 

“Thank God! the very bed my little 
pardner died in three weeks back.” 

I went over and examined all there was 
left of him. So fearfully mutilated was he 
that I could not trace in him the slightest 
resemblance to “Crusty Sam,” except his 
voice. 

“Thar ain’t no chance of my livin’, is 
thar?” he went on anxiously. 

*‘No,” I said gravely, “‘ I’m afraid there’s 
none.” 

«¢ Afraid? Lor, I’m only too thankful ; it 
seems three lifetimes ter me sin’ the little 
feller died. Thar’s only one thing,” he went 
on regretfully. ‘Lor! I wish I'd a’ knowed 
afore! He’d niver a’ minded what the grave 


war like so I wor buried with ’im, and now 
I’ve spent all the chink I ’ad to git ’im an 
extry nice place, an’ I’ve none lef’ fur to be 
put in with ’im.” 

*“ The man whose child you saved will pay 
for it,” I said. “I promise you he will, and 
if not, I’ll see to it.” 

“Yer sure?” he said eagerly. “Sure? 
Oh Lor, that’s gude news indeed! Only it’s 
a great expense,” he added anxiously. 
“’Cause I'd saved a deal, knowin’ ’ee wor 
gettin’ worse, and thinkin’ that when ’ee 
come nigh the end, I shud ’ave ter git ’im 
things and stay with ’im allus, and thin, yer 
see, ee come in ’ere instead.” 

I asked him if he would care to see a 
clergyman. 

“ Der life, no! the little ’un didn’t know 
nothink about sech things, no more will I. 
We mun be in the same place in the end. 
He allus was the cliverest little feller what 
iver I see,” he said confidently. “ Yer'll 
find a stone at the ’ead of the grave with ’is 
name on, and underneath I’ve writ on it. 
The undertaker said as it wasn’t decent like 
fur folks to put thur real feelin’ on the 
stones, but I thort as ’ow ’ee might be dis- 
appointed if ’ee come back to see what I’d 
writ fur ‘im and didn’t fin’ nothink. He 
mun be real proud of the grave, though—it’s 
gran’.” 

There was a long pause, and his voice 
grew faint and hesitating. 

“Sister, you’ve been extry good ter me, 
and I’m thankful more’n words ter yer. 

Only jes’ outside o’ life ’ee’s waitin’ fur 
me.” 

The intense excitement consequent on his 
accident was wearing off, and the final 
collapse setting in. He lay comatose for 
three hours, then suddenly he almost sat up, 
and ina loud, exultant voice cried : 

“Ere, pardner, ’ere!” and fell back dead. 

7 . * * * 

After his funeral I examined the little 
headstone and found roughly scratched on it 
the following lines— 

Oh Pardner don't forgit me 
In sorra all alone 

My art lies buried ere with yourn 
I'll come ter join yer soon. 


—————— a 
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HE ancient Romans rewarded those 
who had done some noble deed in 
war with various kinds of honorary 
crowns, floral or metallic. The 

soldier who had saved the life of a Roman 
citizen in battle was wreathed with a chaplet 
of oak leaves and acorns. A crown of 
metal, representing a series of the turrets of 
a fortification, decorated the first soldier who 
scaled the walis of a besieged city ; a crown 
of green laurel or of bay leaves in gold was 
worn by the commander-in-chief when, 
after a victorious campaign, he entered the 
Eternal City in triumph. But of all military 
honours in the Roman army the greatest 
was the crown of grass. It was put upon 
the head of the general who delivered a 
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besieged town, or an army block- 
aded or shut in by the enemy. 
It was called corona obsidionalis, 
from a Latin word signifying to 
besiege; and corona graminea 
because it was made of the grass 
which grew in the place that was 
besieged. Being the reward of 
unusual bravery, very 
rarely obtained, it was 
highly esteemed, some- 
what like our own Victoria 
Cross. Pliny, the Roman 
historian, records’ the 
names of a few who had 
the singular good fortune 
to obtain it, and who were 
amongst the most dis- 
tinguished in the annals 
of war. Were it still in 
vogue, it ought to be be- 
stowed upon the brave 
defenders and deliverers 
of Kimberley, Ladysmith 
and Mafeking. Upon no 
worthier head has it ever rested than it 
would rest upon the head of the veteran 
Lord Roberts. None of all Greek or Roman 
fame has deserved it more ! 

The crown of grass points a moral more 
fitly than almost anything else. It is the 
most primitive of all crowns, taking us far 
back to the pastoral times when man de- 
pended entirely upon his fiocks and herds, 
and a grassy plain was the only means of 
sustaining human life. In the shepherd 
State the most beautiful sight in the world 
was a plain of rich pasture through which a 
river flowed. It meant rest and refresh- 
ment and food ; just as the absence of grass 
and water meant hunger and thirst and 
unsettled habits. There is no more charming 
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image in any language than that which the 
Psalmist conveys in his shepherd song— 
‘‘ He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; He leadeth me beside the still waters,” 
Grass in those distant days was the most 
valuable object in nature, the most important 
necessary of life. We who live in a moist, 
cool climate are surrounded with the faimi- 
liar green fields ; and yrass is too abundant 
and common with us to enable us to form 
a true idea of its preciousness. It cannot 
be to us what it is to the inhabitants of the 
arid East, where it is always scarce, and the 
hot sun speedily withers it up when it grows. 
In mountainous countries every tuft of grass 
springing from the ledges of the rocks is 
gathered with the utmost care. The people 
in Norway and Switzerland risk their lives to 
obtain the handfuls of grass that fringe the 
brink of the awful precipices. And in 
Palestine the stray blades that creep along 
the dry water-courses, or that 
flourish for a time on the 
earth-covered housetops, are 
not neglected. We thus see 
that grass is more valued ac- 
cording to its rarity ; and in 
the pasturages of the East, 
from which our race and our 
customs came originally, it 
was the foundation of all the 
industries and arts of social 
life. Dim ancestral memo- 
ries, inherited through many 
generations of pastoral life, 
therefore led the Romans of 
old to choose for the greatest 
honour that could be be- 
stowed upon a conqueror a 
chaplet woven of the lowly 
grass of the field. It was 
more esteemed than a crown 
of goid. 

Twice in sacred Scripture, 
once in the Old Testament 
and once in the New, is the 
cry heard, “ All flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away ; 
but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever.” Grass 
represents all that human life 
is derived from, and all that 
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human life ends in. It is the beginning of 
human existence and the end of human 
achievements. Grass is the carpet on which 
man treads, the food for the cattle that yield 
him milk and supply him with the materials 
of clothing, and the bread that nourishes 
and sustains him in life, for all the 
varieties of cereals, corn and wheat, barley 
and rye, belong to the grass tribe, and are 
only different kinds of cultivated grass. 
“The king himself is served by the field,” is 
dependent upon the grass, not only for his 
support, but also for all the wealth and 
power and splendour of his throne. The 
sceptre that rules the world is literally a 
straw—the stem of a grass; and the 
universal coverlet, which the sexton’s spade 
pats even for every one, is at last the green 
turf that wraps the grave. High and low, 
rich and poor alike live off the grass, and 
live on it, and in the end are laid beneath 
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it. All the other riches and resources of 
the world, failing the produce of our grassy 
pastures and our golden cornfields, would 
be as worthless as the flash notes of the 
forger with no assets to represent them. 
Truly, therefore, the crown of all human life 
is a crown of grass. 

And as man is served in all these ways by 
the grass, so he is perishable as the grass. 
The life that is built up and sustained, 
clothed and fed by the grass, flourishes and 
fades with the grass. The image of the 
quick withering of the grass is obviously 
derived not from our cold northern clime, 
but from the dry and parched lands of the 
East. In our moist, cool country grass has 
a comparatively long term of life. In old 
pastures it renews itself season after season 
with little or no change; and the lawns and 
parks of our ancestral homes have grown so 
thick and smooth and verdant by the careful 
culture of many years that the grass is 
perennial on them, and outlasts the life- 
time of the owners. But not like such grass 
is human life. Rather is it like the short- 
lived precarious grass of tne East, growing 
by chance upon the housetops, or in the 
shady crevices of the rocks, which in the 
morning flourisheth and groweth up, and in 
the evening is cut down and withereth. 
The duration may be shorter or longer 
according to more or less favourable condi- 
tions like the grass; but in every case it 
withers speedily like the grass, however long 
delayed. 

But while human life as a whole is transi- 
tory, the glory of it is even more transitory. 
It is a very striking thing that the sacred 
writer should compare the glory of man with 
the flower of the grass ; for the flower of the 
grass isthe most gorgeous part of it The 
time that the flower lasts is very short. Its 
object is to produce the seed by which the 
grass is perpetuated, and therefore it fades 
whenever that object is accomplished. The 
blade of the grass, so long as it keeps from 
flowering, may endure indefinitely, but when 
once it puts forth its flower, it quickly 
withers ; the end of its existence has been 
attained, and there is no reason why it 
should linger. And as the flower is the glory 
of the grass, in which all its excellences and 
attractions, its beauty and grace and sweet- 
ness come out, and speedily perish at their 
height, so the glory of man resembles it ; 
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for his glory is that which crowns his life, 
his youth, his health, his strength, his gifts 
and endowments, those things which bring 
out all that is fairest and best in his life, and 
that glory is transient as the flower of the 
grass. In the longest and most favoured 
life, the glory of it is soon eclipsed, and 
occupies but a small portion in comparison 
with the rest of life. So much time is 
usually occupied in preparation and resting, 
in sickness, in waiting, in failure and dis- 
appointment, that the time of the actual 
enjoyment of the glory of man, when life 
is at its best and highest, is but short in 
every career and soon over. Every one has 
his day of glory, some shorter, some longer, 
but all short in comparison with the whole 
of life. 

Strongly contrasted with the transient 
duration of human life is the Word of God 
that endureth for ever. Man does not live 
by bread alone, the product of grass, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. The material part of him 
is satisfied with material bread and the 
things which bread represents. But he has 
wants and longings which no created good 
can satisfy, which only God Himself can 
satisfy. The perishable part of him is 
crowned with the crown of grass, and all its 
glory is like the flower of grass. But there 
is in man an immortal nature which does 
not live by grass, which cannot be crowned 
with a crown of grass, and which is not 
covered over for ever with the grass of the 
grave. That nature is born not of corrup- 
tible seed, but of incorruptible. It has meat 
to eat which the world knoweth not of. Its 
meat and its drink, that which satisfies its 
truest and highest life, is to do the will of 
God. In this perishable world God hath 
set eternity in our heart. All flesh around 
is feeding upon grass, and is satisfied with its 
sustenance : but we to whose higher nature 
the Word of God appeals alone have a 
hunger and thirst for which the circumstances 
of our life have no meat and drink. And 
the truer and nobler a man is, the more 
certainly and constantly does he feel this. 
None of us but realises it sometimes. We 
crush it with care and pleasure, and with 
the greed of gain, but it asserts itself in spite 
of all, and assumes the ascendant in times 
of sickness and sorrow. And can we believe 
that He who spake as never man spake, 
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whose word appeals to the 
human heart as nothing else 
appeals to it, who dispelled 
all falsehoods and supersti- 
tions, who brought life and 
immortality to light—who 
is the Truth—would have 
allowed us to build our 
hopes for time and eternity 
upon a mere delusion ? 
“Tf it were not so, I would 
have told you.” If we live 
by the Word of God that 
endureth for ever, then the 
things that are like grass 
around us, and the things 
belonging to our own life 
that are like grass, will fulfil 
for us a higher function, 
will minister not merely to 
our material, but also to 
our spiritual nature. They 
will be a moral discipline 
to us. They will teach us 
and tvain us for our eternal 
destiny. The Word cf God 
will speak to us in the grass 
of the field, and say to us, 
“If God so clothe the grass 
of the field which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into 
the furnace, how much 
more will He clothe you?” 
The grass will wither and 
the flower of it will fade, but 
the truth which it teaches, 
and the character which it helps to form, are 
enduring as the soul itself, and shall be 
wrought into its texture and bloom in its 
beauty in the paradise above. Thus if we 
live, and believe in Jesus Christ, formed 
within us the hope of glory, we shall never 
die ; we shall of the grass beneath our feet, 
the grass that feeds our flesh which is as 
grass, the grass that wraps our grave, the 
grass that teaches and trains our immortal 
souls, weave a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away. 

The crown of grass with which the Roman 
hero was crowned in his highest hour of 
triumph was called the corona obsidionalis ; 
for, as I have already said, the grass of which 
it was composed was gathered from the field 
which he had delivered from the foe. In 
the early days of barter, when things kad a 
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‘* It was put upon the head of the general who delivered a 
besieged town” 


more simple and direct significance than they 
have now, a grassy clod was given to the 
purchaser of an estate as a sample and 
earnest of the transaction; the salary of a 
Scotch parish minister was called a stipend 
from stipa, a straw, because it came straight 
from the corn and barley of the parish fields; 
and the man who was overcome in a fight or 
wrestling match gave to his victorious 
opponent a handful of grass plucked from 
the field where they fought, as a token of 
his defeat. From these primitive times came 
the custom of crowning the deliverer of a 
besieged camp or town with a crown of the 
grass which grew in it. He was paid in 
kind. There was a_ direct connection 
between his deed and his reward. And so 
should it be with the crown of grass that 
crowns all flesh. It should be of a kind 
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with its own character. Just as the flower 
of the grass that forms its glory is the 
growth of the grass that bears it, the product 
of its own life, so should it be with all that 
makes the glory of human life. It should 
not be something external put upon it, but 
the flower of its own growing. Every crown 
should be a crown of life, else it is only a 
sham. The crown of olive or ivy or myrtle, 
which adorned the brow of the victor in the 
Isthmian or Olympic games had no relation 
ot kind to the skill or the courage or the 
strength which he displayed. It was a mere 
arbitrary symbol for which anything else 
might as well have been substituted. But 
the crown of grass for the saviour of the 
besieged city had the closest relation to the 
work that he had done. The conqueror was 
crowned in kind; and that is what constitutes 
the value of any crown—that it is the natural, 
inevitable reward of a man’s own being and 
doing. 


And thus it is that God rewards. He 
crowns with the crown of life; gives us no 
arbitrary reward from without, but the fruit 
of what we ourselves have grown and culti- 
vated. The crown with which we can be 
truly crowned must be gathered from the 
field where we have toiled and suffered, 
conquered and hoped. All flesh is as grass, 
and all the glory of man is as the flower of the 
grass; and if we are crowned only with the 
things that are like grass in their transitori- 
ness and unsatisfyingness, with the successes 
and triumphs of the world, then our crown 
will perish with ourselves, and death will 
uncrown us for ever. But if the Word of the 
Lord abideth in us, changing our nature and 
assimilating us to the divine image, and to 
the eternal world, then we shall carry our 
victory over the flesh with us through the 
besieged city, whose iron gate will open 
before us, out through death and the grave 
into the glorious liberty of the Sons of God. 





‘‘ The universal coverlet ” 
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CHARITY VERSUS SMOKE 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE 


ECRECY in the case of charity is 
undoubtedly a virtue, but it has the 
drawback from the statistician’s point 
of view of causing all estimates regard- 

ing the voluntary gifts of a nation to be to a 
considerable extent a matter of conjecture. 
In our first diagram we present to the reader 
a novelty in Balance Sheets, the heights of 
the various columns being drawn in propor- 
tion to what we believe to be the principal 
items of Charity’s Revenue and Expenditure, 
but in order that there should be no mis- 
understanding as to how we arrive at the 
figures there mentioned the following ex- 
planation is offered for the reader’s con- 
sideration. The basis of our estimate was 
a statement made in the last edition of “ The 
Dictionary of Statistics,” the accuracy of which 
is guaranteed by the fact that the Dictionary 
is the work of that Master of Statistics 
Mr. M. G. Mulhall: the statement in ques- 
tion dealt with the subject when the popu- 
lation of this country was 37,179,000; and 
we, on the grounds that the voluntary gifts 
per head of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis has remained practically stationary at 
twenty-two shillings per annum, have calcu- 
lated the various items of Charity’s Balance 
Sheet on the principle that the amount per 
head given by the forty and odd million 


inhabitants of the United Kingdom has re- 
mained the same. The following table gives 
Mr. Mulhall’s figures side by side with our 
own: 

REVENUE. 


Population. Population. 
37,179,000 40,558,500 





Endowment 
Annual Bequests 
Subscriptions . 


£2,490,000 £2,716,000 
£6,900,000 £7,527,600 


£10,040,000 £10,952,600 
EXPENDITURE. 
Population. 


37,179,000 


Population. 
40,558,500 





Charity Schools 
Asylums and Homes 
Bible Societies 
Hospitals 


£4,200,0c0 £4,581,000 
£2,600,000 £2,836,000 
£2,040,000 £2,225,000 
£1,200,000 £1,310,600 





£10,040,000 £10,952,600 


We do not of course suggest that the sum 
410,952,600 represents the item ‘“ Charity ” 
in the National Balance Sheet for this year, 
last year, or any particular year; indeed, we 
know for certain that the Bequests of last year 
amounted todoublethe sum mentioned above ; 
but on the other hand the revenue received 
from “ Endowment” was undoubtedly less 
last year than £ 2,716,000 ; that the average 
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yearly sum expended on Schools, Asylums, 
&c., extended over several years, amounts 
to about £11,000,000 is, we believe, as 
accurate a statement as can be arrived at 
until the subject of subscriptions and dona- 
tions to charitable objects forms an item of 
the future Census return. 

From the point of view of taxation tobacco 
is considered to be a luxury and 
is taxed accordingly: apparently, 
although it has no similar ground 
for its belief, the great British 
public—notwithstanding many in- 
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only equal what the smokers of thé United 
Kingdom spend annually on the “ weed,” 
and moreover, as the luxury of giving would 
be extended over a far greater section of the 
public than the liquidation of the Tobacco 
bill, the individual expenditure would be 
much less than the smoker’s outlay upon his 
pipe, and we have yet to learn that the latter 
grumbles at the amount the fuel thereof 
costs him. 

In our second figure the height of the 
smoke from the pipe halfway across each 
column shows how we have as a nation 
increased the contents of our tobacco-pouch 
from thirteen and three - quarter ounces in 
1841 to exactly two pounds in 1899; the 
increase since 1881 is somewhat startling, 
and perhaps—we must, however, leave this 
side of the question to others—from a medical 
point of view, alarming. If each smoker's 
tobacco-pouch only held thirty-two ounces of 
the weed during the year, there would be 
nothing for even an anti-tobacconist to take 
exception to, but the two pounds in question 
represents the amount per head for each 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom, women 
and children included, and as it has been 
computed that only thirty per cent. of the 
British race smokes tobacco, roughly speaking 
“two pounds a head” means six and three- 
quarter pounds for each smoker. 

The largest tobacco canister in the world, 
known as the “ Westminster Tobacco-box,” 
had a diminutive origin in 1713 as a small 
horn box said to have cost fourpence at Horn 
Fair, Plumstead, and presented by Henry 
Monck to the “Past Overseers’ Society.” 
Out of compliment to the donor the society 














dividual instances of generosity— 








has on the whole a deeply rooted 
idea that Charity is another form 
of luxury, and one in which rigid 
economy is most desirable; we 
hope, however, to show in the 
following paragraphs that to more 
than double the present expendi- 
ture of the nation upon charitable 

















objects would not be a-very great 








tax upon the national pocket, for 
after all the sum to be raised would 
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sider a few words of 
explanation may not 
be out of place. In 
the first place, our 
National Cigarette 
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first added a silver rim, then as each Board 
went out of office a small silver plaque was 
let into the box until it was covered, when an 
outer case was made which in time was 
decorated with silver adornments, until the 
time arrived when a further casket had to be 
built to hold the original box which with its 
subsequent coverings has increased in size 
from three inches by five to its present 
dimensions—namely, width two feet and 
height thirty inches ; its weight likewise has 
increased from a few ounces to over a 
hundred pounds. The silver plates, it may 
be mentioned, are exquisitely engraved with 
scenes commemorating historical events in 
the parish; moreover, the present outer 
covering is of oak and is surmounted by a 
solid silver statuette of her Majesty. Large 
as this box undoubtedly is, it would look very 
small if compared with the huge canister 
shown in Fig. 3, which is to all intents and 
purposes a cube having each of its dimensions 
137} feet, which is practically the height of 
the Royal Albert Hall, a small portion of 
which is shown to the right. This box con- 
tains 55,392,000 pounds of tobacco, or about 
two-thirds of our annual total weight of 
tobacco, and represents the National Pipe 
fuel. 

Our consumption of the deleterious cigar- 
ette has attained such proportions that it 
requires for itself a special diagram in order 
to display its magnitude to proper advantage, 
and in Fig. 4 we give two illustrations of it : 
one when it is bent in a circle round the 
earth (the girth of the cigarette, needless 
to remark, is grossly exaggerated in order 
to make it visible); and the second, in 
which it is shown at full length, and extend- 
ing a considerable distance beyond the 
moon, though one end is resting on this 
sphere. So remarkable is the statement 
conveyed by this diagram that we con- 


weighs almost 10,000 
tons, and is made 
up of seven thousand 
three hundred million 
separate items (that is, 
about 600 cigarettes 
per annum to each 
smoker): these millions of cigarettes, if 
placed end to end, would extend to a distance 
of 345,640 miles, or almost fourteen times 
round the earth at the equator, or about 
105,640 miles beyond the mean distance 
separating the earth 
from the moon. In our 
diagram we show, in 
addition to the latter 
fact, the cigarette bent 
into a circle having a 
diameter of 110,000 
miles, the diameter of 
the earth being drawn 
to the same scale. 

In our fifth diagram 
we give an idea of the 
appearance of a section 
of the Great Wheel 
with which South Ken- 
sington is so familiar, 
and compare its one 
hundred yardsof height 
with a man six feet 
high : if we were to use 
the outer rim of the 
wheel upon which the 
cars are hung to bind 
up the 400,000,000 
cigars that we annually 
consume — which, by 
the way, if placed end 
upwards, would cover 
83,323 square yards, 
or over 17 acres of 
ground (the dimensions 
of Deptford Park)— 
we should either have 
to borrow eleven rims 
each having a diameter 
of one hundred yards, 
or place our cigars, 
still end upwards, 
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one on top of 
another until they 
were eleven layers 
deep. 

To go into de- 
tails with respect 
to how we arrive at 
the retail price of Fic. 6 
our tobacco would 
occupy too great a space, but in assessing the 
National Tobacco bill at 426,362,500 we 
are, we believe, far from erring on the side 
of exaggeration; in our sixth diagram we 
show, by the respective sizes of the cubes 
labelled “Charity” and “Smoke,” how this 
sum, which so many people regard as 
“ necessary ” expenditure, compares with the 
410,952,600 spent in Charity—the luxury 
that so few can afford. By a peculiar coinci- 
dence Charity and Tobacco are allied in one 





























small particular, inasmuch as the Customs 
receipts for the year 1899 from tobacco and 
snuff almost exactly equalled the sum at 
which we estimate the income of Charity. 

The whole area of the coin in Fig. 7 re- 
presents the income of the United Kingdom, 
which is calculated to be £1,421,000,000. 
The three very unequal segments in the 
bottom right-hand corner are drawn to the 
same scale and in strict proportion to the 
sums expended by the Nation on Charity, To- 
bacco, and Drink: here we see that although 
the segment devoted to Smoke is manifestly 
larger than that representing Charity, they 
both—even when put together—look very 
insignificant when compared to the Drink 
segment. It is also interesting to note 
that to all intents and purposes the 
sum we spend as a 
Nation in Charity is 
but the one hundred 
and thirtieth part 
of our National In- 
come—less than two 
pence in the pound 
sterling ! 

If we deduct four- 
teen million children 
as possessing no 
means wherewith to 
indulge in practical 
philanthropy from our 
404 million inhabit- 
ants, the remainder, 
as we have already 
pointed out, accounts 
for the almost eleven 
million pounds spent 
in Charity yearly, or 
on an average each 
individual of ma- 
ture years gives eight 
shillings and three 
pence to the cause of 
benevolence, whilst 
on an average each 
smoker _ replenishes 
his tobacco - pouch 
every year at a cost of 
£2 3s. 3a. Thus we 
see in Fig. 8, that out 
of every £5 spent in 
the year on Charity 
and Tobacco, the for- 
mer can only claim 
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twenty-nine shillings (represented by the 
black squares) to the latter’s seventy-one. 
Eleven million pounds sterling, our Charity 
money, when represented by a block of solid 
gold, appears as a yellow mass weighing about 
85 tons, and if in the form of a cube has 
each of its dimensions five and a half feet 
high: taken in the form of large-sized pellets 
of which about 45 will go to the pound our 
eleven millions would provide sufficient pro- 
jectiles to occupy one man day and night 
throughout the year firing them away at the 
rate of three in every two minutes. More- 
over if taken in sovereigns, and these were to 
be laid down touching one another rim to 
rim, the word Cuarity could be traced with 
them in letters over ten miles deep: thus we 
see in Fig. g the letter I, starting at Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, would proceed past Wembley’s 
unfinished tower, past Willesden’s maze of 
railways, and over the chimneypots of West- 
bourne Park and Paddington, across Hyde 
and St. James’s Parks, and on until the Houses 
of Parliament were reached. Gigantic letters 
in very sooth—but just half the size of those 
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in which the word Tosacco could be traced 
if the tobacco money was taken for the 
purpose. 
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By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop or Ripon 


VIIIL.—EDMUND SPENSER 


T has always been my conviction that 
every English-speaking child should be 
brought up on Spenser. The “ Faerie 
Queene” offers good, wholesome, 

and acceptable mental food for the child’s 
mind. The richly imaginative qualities of 
the poem, its romantic adventures, its high 
chivalrous feeling, appeal to the unspoilt 
heart and unbroken fancy of childhood. 
Moreover it is allegory, and childhood 
delights in allegory. There are some who 
think that children love the story and ignore 
the meaning of allegorical works. I do not 
believe it. I believe that the very thing 
which appeals to the child is the ming- 
ling of story and significance. The story 
appeals to the imagination. In this all are 
agreed ; but children delight in acting every- 
thing they see or hear. There is in them a 
passion for self-identification with whatever 


appeals to them. They will play grandfather 
XXIX—38 


or grandmother. They willact out the heroic 
story, as Coleridge did Leander’s swimming 
of the Hellespont. The joy of the allegory 
or the story with a meaning is to them in 
the thought that the story is theirs, and can 
be acted. To say ‘Quorum pars magna fui,” 
is always a joy; and a feeling akin to this is 
evoked in the child-mind by the allegory. 
Jack may fight the giant killer; and every 
boy who hears the tale realises that he is 
Jack and that the giants are to be met with 
in life. The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is not a 
sealed tale to children. With a subtle 
consciousness of larger meanings the child 
appropriates to itself the opportunities and 
adventures of the story. Apollyon may be 
met on the road of life; and the sword of 
God may be in everybody’s hand. There are 
strange anticipations of life’s more serious 
conflicts which visit the hearts of the young 
and awaken within them a kind of soul- 
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foretaste of the conflict which is to be. 
We are often over-fearful about a child’s 
comprehension. A child loves to be talked 
to as if it could understand. “I always 
liked him,” said a clever and well-known 
lady, speaking of a friend of her family, “I 
always liked him because when T was a child 
he spoke to me as if I were grown up.” A 
child hates to be talked down to. In the 
‘“‘ Faerie Queene ” there is none of this, and 
yet there is the richness of imagery, variety 
of adventure and the suggestiveness of a 
personal experience which children delight 
in. It teaches without appearing to teach: 
its ethical force is pervasive: it does not 
obtrude itself as the moral frequently does in 
the didactic tale. Where the purpose is too 
obvious the child suspects that the incidents 
are fitted to the moral. So little is this the 
case in the “ Faerie Queene” that it has been 
disputed whether we ought to consider it as a 
religious poem. Professor Courthope, while 
holding the balance between those who re- 
gard Spenser as a great religious teacher, and 
those who treat the religious aspect of the 
poem as so much loss, yet thinks that art, not 
religious teaching, was foremost in Spenser’s 
thoughts and intents. There is truth in this. 
No one can read and enter into the spirit of 
the ‘‘ Faerie Queene” without feeling that 
Spenser delighted in his art: he evidently 
loved it as his mistress, and followed its 
behests right worshipfully ; but he had clear 
thoughts and ardent feelings concerning 
religious and moral life: he understood the 
perils on one side or the other through 
which England had passed and was 
passing; he saw and approved the solution 
of religious difficulties towards which 
England was tending: he fervently believed 
that truth was worth following and worth 
fighting for; and he trusted that under the 
guidance of Elizabeth, his Gloriana, his 
country would find the way to truth and 
freedom; what he felt and believed he 
longed to make others feel and believe. But 
he was no preacher ; he was no professional 
teacher: he was a poet, and the patriotic 
thoughts and ethical feelings which belonged 
to him and to his countrymen blended 
naturally with his poet moods, and kept 
company with him in his imaginative excur- 
sions. He was so far an _ unconscious 
religious teacher that he did not think of 
writing any didactic poem ; he gathered into 


his poem the noble thoughts and the moral 
aspirations which, as a pure-hearted man of 
the age of Elizabeth, he cherished, but when 
he wrote it was his poem which filled his 
mind ; and he joyed in his art as a crafts- 
man who loves his craft and does not think 
of the purchaser or the public. 

But, perhaps for this very reason, heis a 
powerful religious teacher. The most effec- 
tive teaching is that which does not proclaim 
itself as teaching, which sheds light not on 
itself but on those things which need to be 
made clear. He is ever the best teacher 
who makes his pupils forget the teacher and 
the teacher’s desk, because he enables them 
to see for themselves the lesson he would 
have them learn; he reveals knowledge but 
he does not obtrude himself. His teaching 
power lies in the fact that he creates sym- 
pathy between the mind and the truth he 
wishes to make clear. He illumines all else 
while as a teacher he is unnoticed. It was to 
the moral and spiritual uplifting which came 
to him through Spenser’s poem and not to any 
formal didactic quality that Milton alluded 
when he spoke of him as a greater teacher 
than all philosophers. He did not mean, 
I imagine, to attribute to Spenser the deli- 
berate intention of being a poetical peda- 
gogue; he only meant that he had learned 
much from Spenser. Spenser appealed to 
him, aroused, kindled, dilated his soul; and 
he acknowledged the debt, he recognised the 
master in one who was certainly no intentional 
moral philosopher. 

In this sense, and in this sense only, we 
may regard Spenser as a religious teacher. 
He is one who suits our present purpose well, 
for he does not belong to the class of writers 
who are moralists of set purpose, and who 
distinctly and chiefly set before themselves a 
religious aim. Whatever religious conviction 
belonged to Spenser flowed naturally and 
without effort into his verse. He did not 
forsake the atmosphere which was congenial 
to him for the sake of pointing a moral. 
He lived and breathed in an atmosphere of 
imagination, of which one of the essential 
constituent elements was a loving reverence 
and right worshipfulness of spiritual chivalry. 
He believed in the excellence of virtue; he 
believed in the guidance which the living 
God gives to the sons of men. He knew 
that evil could only be vanquished by 
sincerity in conflict and by humbleness of 
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faith, by the courageous man who set his 
hope in the living God. These were the 
unseen foundations of his work. Whatever 
he built was bound to rest upon these primary 
convictions. In building the fabric of his 
work he thought only of its structure and 
outline as an architect might of the beauty of 
his edifice, but he could not transcend or 
ignore the ethical limits of his nature. He 
is artist enough to pursue art for art’s sake, 
but he is so much an artist that he recog- 
nises that ethic is as useful to art as oxygen 
to the atmosphere. 

Thus the religious element in Spenser’s 
“ Faerie Queene ” is natural, not pedantically 
intended ; it is not an impertinent addition 
to, but it is an inevitable element of his 
verse. His teaching is appreciated the more 
because he does not pose as a teacher. 

Spenser died young ; he was not more than 
forty-six years of age. It was in the year 
1599, according to our reckoning, é.e., four 
years before the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was five or six years old when Elizabeth 
ascended the throne. Thus during the whole 
of his life after infancy he knew no sovereign 
but Elizabeth. She was the reigning and 
the ideal sovereign to him. In his childhood 
he must have heard the tales of the fiery 
martyrdoms at Smithtield and Oxford, the 
sorrows and the degradations of England 
under the rule of Mary. He drank in with 
his expanding mind and growing intelli- 
gence the joy of England in the truly English 
Queen. Ashe grew to manhood he began to 
enter into the significance of the great 
struggle in which England was engaged. He 
saw the sinister intrigues and the powerful 
foes by which she was threatened. He was 
twenty when the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
took place. He was thirty-six when the 
“Invincible Armada” was blessed by the 
Pope and launched against the shores of 
England. ‘Two years later he published the 
first three books of the “ Faerie Queene.” 
When he was twenty-eight years of age he 
was disappointed in love; and for twelve 
years or more he remained unmarried. 
In 1594, however, he married a “countrey 
lasse ” with eyes like sapphires and hair like 
gold ; but troubles and sorrows made sad 
havoc in the five short years of his wedded 
life. The Tyrone rebellion drove him from 
his quiet retreat at Kilcolman; one of his 


children perished in the sack and burning of 
a 
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his house. He reached England in 1598; 
he only survived his escape for three months. 
In January 1599 he died, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. He was laid close to 
Chaucer, 

Thus he tasted much sorrow in his short life: 
but the crowning thought of his mind was 
always England and England’s Queen. Eliza- 
beth had no more loyal or admiring subject, but 
genuine as was Spenser's attachment to the 
Queen, she was to him the representative of 
England, and England was the representative 
of a noble cause. England was defending 
freedom, a wholesome faith, and a sound 
morality. She strove for truth, for right, for 
liberty. She was called, as a knight of earlier 
times might have been called, to do battle for 
all that was fair in conduct and true in 
religion. ‘To sucha battle every Englishman 
was called in those stirring times. The foes 
were not only open foes who fought with 
weapons of war; there were subtle foes who 
used craft, who misled the simple-minded 
by speciousness and false words. There was 
need of a new knighthood in England then, 
and of this knighthood Spenser was to sing. 
This leads us to one merit of Spenser which 
has not, so far as I can gather, been suffi- 
ciently appreciated : he is the poet of a great 
transition. One great institution which had 
once embodied in itself the best, highest 
aspirations of men was falling into contempt. 
Chivalry had risen into power and influence 
in answer toa greatneed. It taught men to 
live for something more than self. It refined 
the coarseness which conquests won by brute 
force tend to engender ; it refined because it 
swept away self as the end of action. The 
true knight showed courage on the field, but 
it was a courage on behalf of something 
higher than his own aggrandisement: his 
sword was to be at the service of honour, of 
womanhood, of faith. But the institution 
which embodied these ideas encountered the 
influences which bring decay. Refinement 
became fastidiousness ; honour a matter ot 
rules rather than an instinct of nobleness. 
The idea which called the institution into 
being was slain by its own children. The 
cultivated men of the age saw, though they 
were stillenamoured of chivalry,the symptoms 
of its decline. The poets celebrated in verse 
the deeds of knightly men, but they were 
trying to prop up what was doomed to fall ; 
and they had wit enough to knowit. Ariosto, 
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whom Spenser enjoyed, rejoiced in the scope 
which the doughty deeds of brave knights 
gave his verse, but he writes with a 
touch of satire ; he was hardly noble enough 
to appreciate its worth ; he was too much a 
man of his age not to see its weakness. 
The pathos of the age of transition was 
written clear in Don Quixote; in whose 
pages mirth is on the surface, but the heart 
is weeping within unseen. The worn-out 
shams which the age of transition preserved 
so hypocritically were ridiculed by Rabelais. 
Cervantes weeps over the age which is dying; 
Rabelais scoffs at the age which has not the 
courage to bury what isalready dead. ‘“ Sol- 
ventur risu tabulz” is his motto. Was there 
any poet who in such an age could give to 
chivalrous ideas real strengthand significance? 
Tasso attempted it, but it was impossible to 
evoke in the age of the Reformation the 
spirit of the Crusades. Men’s minds had 
turned from the material symbols of religion 
to the inner spiritual meaning—from the 
Jerusalem below which was in bondage with 
her children to the Jerusalem which was 
above and was free and was the true Mother 
of all. If, therefore, chivalrous thoughts and 
ideas were to influence the men of the six- 
teenth century they must be inspired by the 
breath of the new spirituality. It was in 
doing this that Spenser succeeded. Where 
Tasso failed, because he sought to revivify 
the spirit and the forms of the past, Spenser 
succeeded, because he made the splendid 
pageantry of other days move before men’s 
eyes full of the spirit of their own times. 
While Cervantes mourned a dead chivalry and 
Rabelais laughed at its empty forms, Spenser 
with a noble seriousness declared that knight- 
hood was not dead, that all that was needed 
was that a reverent and magnanimous spirit 
should enter into the life-conflicts of the time. 
Men need not fight for the Holy Sepulchre, 
or for a discredited institution; but they 
still might fight the battle of the Cross, 
and find the help which truth, new discovered 
truth, could give. They need not fight to 
drive the pagan out of Jerusalem, but they 
might fight for the cause of faith and truth in 
their own land. ‘Thus he took up the old 
legends of the past, the old and beautiful con- 
ceptions of a knightly life, and enriching 
them with his own colours and rejuvenating 
them with a diviner spirit, gave them a sig- 
nificance fresh and fitted for the men of his 
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own time. It has been said by an able 
modern French writer (Henri Martin) that 
the foundation thought of Rabelais’ work 
was ‘a rational and tolerant Theism, opposed 
to a sectarian fanaticism.” Spenser opposed 
a personal to an official chivalry, a revived 
faith to unintelligent dogmatism, a true 
church to a decadent ecclesiasticism. He 
did not, like Cervantes, look back sorrowfully 
over what was gone; he looked forward 
hopefully to what was coming. In the 
armour of divine faith and in a renewed 
spirit of chivalry he wished to see men 
riding forth to face the future and to win 
new conquests on the wide fields of quick 
developing opportunity. He had clear con- 
victions about religion: he had lofty ambi- 
tions for his England and for Englishmen. 
He took the forms of the past and used them 
to teach lessons for the present and the 
future. He saw that for stability of national 
character, love of truth, love of liberty, self- 
control, and genuine sincerity of heart were 
needed. In the combination of these and 
other great qualities the true chivalrous 
character must be known. He wished to 
see his countrymen renowned for the posses- 
sion of characters thus noble, faithful, self- 
restrained and single-minded. Though his 
works are such treasure-houses of lofty and 
varied imagination that he has been called 
the Poets’ poet, and so rich in colouring that 
he has been styled (most inappropriately as 
I venture to think) the Rubens of poetry, 
yet it is of character, strong, free, naturai, 
faithful character, that he sings. Truth, 
freedom, self-control and single-mindedness 
are leading features of his thought. 

(1) Truth is his theme. Truth in a deep 
and large significance. Spenser longed to 
see young England strong, fitly equipped, 
wisely guided, firm in faith, and victorious. 
He saw in imagination the knight going out 
to meet adventures and to encounter his 
foes. 


A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine 
Ycladd in mightie arms and silver shielde. 
Canto I. r. 


The armour he wears bears marks of 

former fights, though he himself has not 

seen war before. He is the image of the 

young generation going forth to carry on 

the conflict for right and truth; and for 

this the old armour which has been tested in 
* 
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the long warfare against error and wrong is 
the best. 

He is a true Crusader: the war upon 
which he goes forth is the war of the Cross. 
He is not going to liberate the sepulchre at 
Jerusalem from the power of the Pagan: he 
is going out as the true warrior of the Cross : 
he rides out redressing human wrong, and 
waging implacable war against the old power 
of evil, 


Upon his foe, a dragon horrible and stearne. 
Canto I. 3. 
He does not travel alone— 


A lovely ladie rode him faire beside 
Upon a lowly asse more white than snow, 
Yet she much whiter. 


Canto I. 4. 


This is the fair lady Una, the image of 
Truth: for truth is one and error manifold : 
truth is simple and error complicated. In 
contrast with the simple stainlessness of 
truth, the ugly monster, falsehood, has no 
harmony of form; it is half-woman, half- 
beast ; its tail wreathes itself into many folds ; 
and out of its mouth is vomited empty 
and worthless learning. 


Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 
With loathly frogs and toades which eyes did 
lacke. 
Canto I. 20. 


A sudden storm has driven the Knight 
and the Lady to seek for shelter, but after 
the shelter beneath the pleasant and varied 
trees, they lose their way, and wander till 
they find themselves close to ‘“a hollow 
cave amid the thickest woods.” Here lies 
the ugly monster of falsehood in the dark- 
ness Of the cave. ‘They have stepped 
unawares into “ the wandering wood,” and 
they have reached the mouth of “ errour’s 
den.” Yet the glimmer of the Red Cross 
Knight’s armour makes a faint light within 
the den. He vanquishes the monster ; but 
he falls a victim to the wiles of the great 
enchanter who sunders him from Una 
(Truth); and in her stead Duessa (False- 
hood) becomes his companion. His fatal 
mistake comes when after many adventures 
he lays aside his armour, and drinks of the 
enchanted spring, whose waters rob from 
him his manly force—for 


All that drinke thereof do faint and feeble grow. 
Book I. Canto VII. 5. 
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Thus disarmed and weakened he falls 
under the power of the giant Pride; and is 
only rescued through the intervention of 
Una, who seeks the aid of the king of all true 
knights—the mysterious and faultless prince 
—Arthur—who holds a place in Spenser’s 
poem half human, half divine—who is the 
pattern of knighthood and who appears in the 
hour of need with gracious and victorious 
helpfulness. In the end the knight rescued 
by the Ideal Prince is wedded to Una. He 
is restored to truth by the help of one 
greater than himself. 

(2) Liberty is his theme. ‘The early life 
of Spenser developed in him a strong love 
of liberty. Not only did he drink in the 
spirit of an epoch when civil and religious 
liberty were becoming a great passion in 
English life: but in his boyish days he seems 
to have been free to ramble in the country, 
to taste the joy of an early friendship with 
trees and hills and streams. In_ that 
pleasant part of Lancashire (at least so it has 
been conjectured) where brilliant green and 
abundant foliage gather round the spurs of 
Pendle Hill, he spent those days when every 
aspect of nature brings a new delight, 
provoking curiosity, holding out a challenge 
to courage, wearing a countenance now of 
bewitching sweetness, and now of awesome 
mystery. Here is the picture of that time 
given us by his own pen: 





I wont to raunge amid the magic thicket 
And gather nuttes to make my Christmas 
game, 
And joyed oft to trace the trembling pricket, 
Or hunt the hartlesse hare till she were tame. 
What wreaked I of wintrie ages waste ? 
Tho’ deemed I my spring would ever last 
How often have I scaled the craggie oke, 
All to dislodge the raven of her nest ? 
How have I wearied, with many a stroke, 
The stately walnut tree, the while the rest 
Under the tree fell all for nuttes at strife ? 
For like to me was libertie and life. 


We can sympathise with a childhood thus 
spent, and out of which sprang the feeling 
that life divorced from liberty was not life at 
all. We can understand how the voices 
which were crying out for freedom in the 
national life, and which declared in no 
doubtful language their dread of foreign 
religious tyranny, harmonised with his own 
early learned lesson of the sweetness and 
the force of freedom. 
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With experience there came the recogni- 
tion of the principles and conditions upon 
which true freedom was based. False 
thinking, however specious or labour-saving, 
could not lead to freedom. Truth alone 
could make men free. Therefore he showed 
to his countrymen the Red Cross Knight 
struggling to reach truth, escaping from false 
semblances, wearing that armour of the soul 
whose head-piece was faith, whose breastplate 
was righteousness, and whose loins were 
girded about withtruth. He rejoiced, think- 
ing no less of his country than of the human 
soul, to tell how the adventurous knight at 
length was wedded to Una, how kingly hands 
wrought in the wedding ceremonies and 
customs, and how wondrous heavenly music 
stole forth upon the air and filled the hearts 
of all who heard it with indescribable and 
rapturous peace a “heavenly noise” was 
heard to sound throughout the palace. 


Yett wist no creature whence that heavenly 
sweet 
Proceeded, yet each one felt secretly 
Himselfe thereby refte of his senses meet, 
And ravished with rare impression in his sprite. 
“Faerie Queene,” Bk. I. (xii. 39). 


(3) Self-control is his theme. Freedom 
is not possible to the passion-led man, how- 
ever accessible to him intellectual truth may 
be. Truth properly understood means truth 
in the inward parts, and there is no true 
freedom where there is no_ self-control. 
Put in another way, religion which must ally 
itself with treth, must also, if it is true 
religion at all, show itself in a true life. 
Therefore the legend of Sir Guyon, or of 
Temperance, follows the story of the Red 
Cross Knight. The Cave of Mammon, the 
grim foe Maleger, and the temptations of 
Acrasia, are encountered by Sir Guyon. 
The temptations of the world, the devil, and 
the flesh must be faced and fought. There 
is no escape: honour is not for him who 
boasts of unreal victories: the true man does 
not covet undeserved honours, nor claim 
the credit of victories which have never been 
won. 


The scorne of knighthood and trewe chevalrye, 

To thinke, without desert of gentle deed, 

And noble worth to be advaunced hye : 

Such prayse is shame ; and honour, vertue’s meed 

Doth bear the fayrest flowre in honourable seed. 
‘* Faerie Queene,” Bk II. Canto III. ro. 
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The conflicts therefore are real: it is no 
sham enterprise upon which the true knight 
sets forth: a real battle must be fought 
before self-control is won; and significantly 
enough Sir Guyon loses his sober comrade 
and counsellor, the dark-robed Palmer, when 
with Idleness for his companion he travels 
across the lake in the boat that needs no 
oars. To follow indolence is to lose the 
way, which is only open to self-mastery. 

(4) Singlemindedness is his theme. Spenser 
does not lose sight of another aspect of 
the soul’s freedom. The true self-control 
cannot be won without conflict, nevertheless 
no mere conflict confers true spiritual free- 
dom. The use of external means of self- 
mortification does not bestow power to 
subdue the carnal nature, and certainly 
cannot confer upon man that freedom which 
can come from within only. Spenser sees 
this very clearly, and stalwart as he is in his 
picture of the deadly fights in which the 
knights of Christ must bravely take their 
part, he teaches no less the deep and per- 
petual truth that the true life and liberty 
develop from within. He sets this forth 
when he speaks of beauty. He has a love 
of beauty perhaps unequalled among English 
poets. True beauty is to him a worshipful, 
a divine thing. He knows that it may be 
prostituted and misused, but he has no 
puritan disdain of it. Like all things which 
can give joy and delight to human life, it is 
a God-sent gift; and in its most abiding and 
most fascinating manifestation it is the 
expression of a beauty which is within. His 
conception is that where the true soul is, it 
has the power of expressing itself in beautiful 
form. Therefore the more of the heavenly 
there is in man, the more fair must he grow 
in outward seeming. So he writes in his 
“ Hymne in honour of Beautie ”— 


I that have often proved, too well it know, 
And who so list the like assayes to ken, 
Shall find by tryall, and confesse it then, 
That beautie is not, as fond men misdeeme, 
An outward showe of things that only seeme. 


Behind the outward show “there is a 
heavenly fire and force which survive when 
the red and white of cheek and lips have 
faded ”: there is a celestial seed of beauty. 


It is heavenly borne and cannot die, 
Being a parcell of the purest skie. 
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In proportion to the purity of the soul is 
its power of robing itself in beautiful form. 


So every spirit, as it is most pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 


So it the fairer bodie doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 

With chearefull grace and amiable sight ; 
For of the soule the bodie forme doth take ; 
For soule is forme and doth the bodie make. 





TRAGEDY AND ROMANCE IN THE MELANESIAN 
MISSION 


By THE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 


HE interest of the general public in 
foreign missions is curiously capri- 
cious. It is apt to be caught by 
the personality of a missionary or 

by the tragedy of kis death, and then to 
forget the work amidst which he fell. A 
Williams of Erromango, a Bishop Patteson, 
an Allen Gardiner, or an Alexander Mackay 
for a while force some attention from the man 
in the street ; but when the stimulus of the 
moment has passed away, the work for 
which they lived and at which they died is 
dismissed to the background of his mind. 
Even people who believe themselves fully to 
understand the responsibility of the Christian 
Church towards the non-Christian world show 
something of this capriciousness. Certain 
mission-fields and certain agencies draw at- 
tention and support to themselves, whilst 
others are half-forgotten and feebly aided. 
The Melanesian Mission is one of the 
agencies which have suffered in this way. 
Yet, if for no other reason than because of the 
crimes associated with South Sea commerce, 
especially with the labour traffic, it deserves 
a place in the regard of the English people. 
There sprang up in the sixties a kind of 
modified slave-trade. Labourers were needed 
for the sugar-plantations of the Fijis. They 
were obtained by “ recruiting ” amongst the 
ignorant islanders of Melanesia. Between 
the employer and the labourer it was difficult 
to make any contract which should be fairly 
understood and kept to by both sides. In 
effect the “recruiting” became in many 
instances little better than a revival of the 
slave-trade. It led to cruel treatment of the 
islanders, to retaliation by them, and so to 
punishment for offences which the white 
man’s crime instigated. Unhappily, too, as 
we shall see, some of those who lost their 
lives for the sins of the “ blackbirding ” 


crews were men whose one desire was to 
help the natives. The same feeling which 
led some to hold that the sins of the slave- 
trade demanded such reparation as the plant- 
ing of missions on the West African coast 
could give may also have led others to look 
on the Melanesian Mission as one of the 
means by which we do our best to atone for 
the labour crimes of the South Seas. 

The origin of the Mission was, however, 
of a simpler and even fortuitous nature. The 
vear 1840 found plans in the air for a 
Bishopric of New Zealand. In the preced- 
ing year the President and Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society had been told by 
Lord John Russell, then Colonial Secretary, 
that there could be no see until New Zealand 
came under the British Crown. In 1840 
the Queen’s sovereignty was proclaimed in 
the Colony, the plan for a Bishopric at 
once matured, and the choice for the office 
fell on George Augustus Selwyn. There 
were at the time six missionary clergy in 
New Zealand (two of whom afterwards became 
bishops), and it was thought in some quarters 
that they should have furnished the first 
Bishop of New Zealand. The choice of the 
authorities fell upon a young clergyman who 
had no experience of work abroad, and yet 
that choice was by its issue most amply 
justified. For the man consecrated was 
George Augustus Selwyn, one of the most 
brilliant of Eton’s sons, Second Classic at 
Cambridge, and as distinguished in athletics 
as in scholarship. Selwyn founded the 
Melanesian Mission. 

That he was able to do so was the result 
of a happy accident. The letters patent ex- 
tended his diocese from 50° south latitude 
to 34° north. ‘The maritime sway of this 
prelate extended, therefore, almost from the 
Antarctic to the Arctic Ocean. Selwyn was 
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(From a water-colour drawing by George Richmond, R.A.) 


THE RIGHT REV, GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN 


not a man to shirk responsibility. In a 
comparatively short time, by extraordinary 
courage, and by an activity only possible to 
a man of his own athletic prowess, he orga- 
nised the New Zealand Church and founded 
the Melanesian Mission. In his mind the 
two things went together. He believed that 
no church could be healthy which did not 
give some of its strength to missionary 
work. In the romantic islands within easy 
reach of New Zealand he saw the proper 
field of his people’s missionary enterprise. 

It is impossible here to recall in detail the 
steps connected with the founding of the 
Mission. They are traced in the extremely 
interesting History of the Mission* which 
at last enables the general reader fully to 
realise the spiritual audacity and noble 
patience of those who were its originators. 

It was in 1848 that Selwyn, who had 
long felt deeply the neglect of the Mela- 
nesian islanders under his charge, was able 
to turn from the affairs of New Zealand and 


* “The History of the Melanesian Mission.” 
By E. S. Armstrong. London: Isbister and Co., 
Limited. 1900. 


make a first voyage of inquiry - amongst 
the smaller islands of his far-reaching dio- 
cese. The plan of work to be followed in 
a task at once novel and perilous soon 
formed itself in his mind. Its originality 
and boldness were astonishing. He pro- 
posed to get the islanders to entrust him, 
for educational purposes, with some of their 
young people. These he wou'd carry off to 
New Zealand for the summer and return 
for the winter months. In this way he 
hoped to train a certain number of native 
teachers who could explain the faith of the 
Christian and the life of the Christian home 
to their own people. Remembering the 
characters borne by the natives of many of 
these islands, the difficulties (often resulting 
in bloodshed) which some had had with the 
white man, the boldness of the project might 
well have scared a less adventurous and de- 
termined spirit. Selwyn, however, knew no 
fear in the discharge of his duty, and this 
was the policy he adopted. At the same 
time he resolved that the comity of missions 
should be strictly respected; that there 
should be no trespass by the new workers on 
the fields in which other missionaries were 
stationed ; that no act of his should help to 
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(From a photograph by Freeman & Johd, Sydney) 


THE RIGHT REV. JOHN RICHARDSON SELWYN 


impress on the native mind the divisions and 
antagonisms which exist within the Christian 
Church. 

In 1849 the bishop started on what 
might have been called his first collecting 
expedition in a little schooner of twenty-two 
tons. Himself now a fearless and expert 
seaman, he had to thread the intricate navi- 
gation of the island seas without a chart. 
On an untried shore he always landed alone, 
swimming to the beach with such gifts for 
the natives as could be carried in his hat. 
He seems to have secured the friendship of 
the native mind as rapidly as he drew people 
around him at home. He was helped in 
this by an extraordinary facility in acquiring 
languages, a facility all the more needed 
because by a dozen lads brought away there 
would perhaps be almost as many tongues 
spoken. 

Even at this first voyage the people 
readily gave Selwyn their sons for training, 
and although the mission party came once 
very near to extermination they all returned 
in safety to Auckland with the first cargo. 
Between 1848 and 1852 the bishop had in 
this way visited more than fifty islands and 
forty scholars had been brought to New 
Zealand. 
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The policy adopted by Bishop Selwyn was 
carried out by his helper in the Mission, 
John Coleridge Patteson, who in 1861 was 
consecrated first Bishop of Melanesia. Like 
Selwyn a man of intellect and of athletic 
prowess, Patteson had joined the Mission in 
1854, and had acquired a mastery of its 
work before it was placed wholly under his 
charge. Bishop Patteson found that the 
climate of New Zealand was not favourable 
to the island pupils, and in 1867 the head- 
quarters of the Mission were transferred to 
Norfolk Island. That place of evil 
memories, the home of a convict settlement 
associated with some of the worst aspects of 
the old transportation system, was to be sancti- 
fied bya nobler use. When Patteson placed 
his Mission headquarters there it had, how- 
ever, been handed over to the Pitcairn 
Islanders, the descendants of the mutineers 
of the Bounty. 

Patteson’s work was ended by his death 
under circumstances I shall presently 
describe. The Mission was then for a time 
under the experienced leadership of the 
Rev. R. H. Codrington, until, in 1871, J. R. 
Selwyn, the son of the founder, was conse- 
crated second Bishop of Melanesia. He 
worked on until, crippled by rheumatism and 
otherwise broken in health, he resigned in 








THE RIGHT REV. CECIL WILSON, PRESENT BISHOP 
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to a human sacrifice, of 








BISHOP PATTESON MEMORIAL CROSS AT NUKAPU 


1891 and came home after a few years to 
die, worn out by his South Seas work. 
There was consecrated as his successor in 
1894 the Rev. Cecil Wilson, whose prowess 
on the cricket field made him a fit follower 
in the athletic line of the two Selwyns and 
Patteson. 

How did the policy the first Selwyn 
initiated fare? A survey of the lives of 
some of the pupils might answer the question. 
One such glance may suffice. 

Amongst five boys who, at Mr. Selwyn’s 
invitation, boarded the Southern Cross in 
1857 was a lad named Sarawia. Three of 
the five fled when evening prayers began, 
supposing that these were the preliminaries 





which they would be 
the victims. Sarawia 
could not find his way 
on deck, and, reassured 
by Mr. Patteson, slept 
on board. He had his 
period of instruction, 
and in a few years was 
found to have, of his 
own accord, estab- 
lished a school among 
his people. He was 
baptized by Bishop Pat- 
teson in 1863. Four 
years later he was a 
teacher at Mota, where 
there had been fatal 
conflicts between the 
natives, but where he 
was rapidly acquiring 
an extraordinary influ- 
ence. In 1869 he was 
ordained deacon at 
Mota. The last glimpse 
of him in the History 
(1897) shows him still 
at Mota, where the 
work goes on “stead- 
ily” if slowly. His 
“modesty and quiet- 
ness grew upon him as 
he aged ;” his people 
looked up to him; 
Mota had sent out its 
own native mission- 
aries. He does not 
stand alone amongst 
the clergy in the dio- 
cese of Melanesia; eleven native names 
appear in its list, whilst the Melanesia lay 
workers number 420. 

Fora work so young this Mission has been 
rich in martyrs. Bishop Patteson is, perhaps, 
the only one about whom the average 
Englishman has heard. If a missionary 
perishes amidst the tumult of a Chinese 
rising against the foreigner, diplomacy must 
say its word, and the crime enjoys for a 
little while the attention of the press. If 
an English missionary is killed and eaten 
in the hinterland of an African colony, 
the public at home hear much of it. But in 
the South Seas men have died by violence, 
and few at home save their friends and the 
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immediate followers of the Mission have 
taken notice. There is, however, no modern 
missionary whose end is much more familiar 
than that of Bishop Patteson. I confess, 
nevertheless, to finding in an otherwise 
reliable and useful book of reference the 
following account of Patteson’s death: 
“ While crossing from one of the islands of 
his diocese to another, his ship was attacked 
by the natives and himself killed ; probably 
the ship was mistaken for one of the 
kidnapping ships. ...” In view of this 
mistaken statement it may not be super- 
fluous to recall the actual facts. 

Patteson was slain at the tiny island of 
Nukapu in the SantaCruzgroup. The place 
was dangerous. Outrages had recently been 
committed in these islands, but the bishop 
himself was known there, and his heart 
yearned after the fine strong race who 
dwelt in the islands. On the morning of 
Sept. 20, 1871, they were off Nukapu. The 
bishop resolved to land, and from his own 
boat entered one of four canoes which had 
been hovering about the reef. His crew 
observed him to land in safety and walk up 
the beach with the people ; they never again 
saw him alive. Whilst his boat’s crew were 
waiting at the reef outside, a yell was heard, 
and they were attacked by the canoes. 
All save one were wounded, but they reached 
the ship in safety. Mr. Atkin, with the mate, 
then went back to look for the bishop, and, 
when they had crossed the reef, saw twocanoes 
approaching. The first was rowed by women 
and towed the second. As the 
Mission boat drew nearer, this 
second canoe was cast off. As 
the two white men reached it 
they saw that it carried the 
bishop’s body. 

It had been stripped and 
wrapped in a native mat: five 
wounds were upon it, and the 
palm branch lying upon the 
breast showed five knots. Pat- 
teson had, in fact, been slain for 
the capture of five Nukapu men. 
He had gone up to the native 
club-house, had seated himself 
on a mat, and then as he lay 
back with closed eyes, tired and 
grateful, a blow from a wooden 
mallet shattered the side of his 
head. They knew whom they 


were slaying, and why; the deed had been 
carefully discussed, and the women of the 
island had done their best to save him. 

But Patteson’s life was not the only one 
laid down for the stealing of those five 
Nukapu men. In the boat that left the 
ship with him were Mr. Atkin, Stephen 
Taroaniara, John Ngongono, and James 
Minipa. All save James were wounded in 
the flight. Mr. Atkin had been shot 
through the shoulder by an arrow tipped 
with human bone. It was a little thing, 
but enough. As he was celebrating the 
Holy Communion on the following Sunday 
he stumbled over familiar words. He knew, 
and his hearers knew, what that meant. 
Tetanus had set in; he was already dying. 
On the 27th, after great suffering, his end 
came. Mr. Atkin was the only son of a 
colonist, and had joined the Mission in 
1863. Stephen Taroaniara died the follow- 
ing day. He had lived a consistent Chris- 
tian life. 

Sad as the death of Bishop Patteson was, 
the possibility of such an end must always 
have been before him. His fearless way 
of adventuring himself amongst the often 
tried and exasperated islanders had brought 
him near to death before. Thus in 1864, 
whilst visiting Opa, or Leper Isle, he landed 
and sat down on the beach. Suddenly 
most of the crowd rose and left him. The 
bishop turned and saw a man approaching 
him with an uplifted club. “He remained 
quietly sitting, and held out some _fish- 
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hooks, while some others seized the man by 
the waist and dragged him off. After wait- 
ing a little to destroy all idea of suspicion, 
the bishop made his way to the boat.” He 
found afterwards that a native had, some 
two months before, been shot by a trader for 
stealing calico. 

Some years before he met his own death 
in the Santa Cruz group, Patteson narrowly 
escaped the death that struck down some of 
his helpers. At the island of Santa Cruz 
the reputation of the people for treachery 
and cunning was bad, but that was only a 
reason why Patteson should wish to get at 
them. In his boat from the Southern 
Cross the bishop took with him two 
Englishmen, Mr. Atkin and Mr. Pearce, 
and three younger members of the romantic 
community at Norfolk Island—Edwin 
Nobbs, Fisher Young, and Hunt Christian. 
The bishop landed in three places ; but as 
they were putting off from the third the 
crowd upon the beach sent a cloud of arrows 
after them. Patteson held up the un- 
shipped rudder of the boat in his hand in 
the hope of keeping off from the crew any 
well-aimed shafts. But in a moment Pearce 
was wounded in the chest, Nobbs in the 
face, and Young through the wrist. Young 
was the first to die amidst the horrible 
pangs of tetanus. He was but seventeen, 
and had endeared himself to all by his 
unselfish and consistent character. Edwin 
Nobbs, son of the clergyman at Norfolk 
Island, a strong, handsome fellow, “the 


pride of Norfolk Island,” succumbed some 
days later. It was at Santa Cruz that 
Commodore Goodenor'gh was killed in 
1875. 

In the history of this Mission nothing is 
more moving than the repeated accounts 
of the way in which converts young and old 
met death. The beds of aged and experi- 
enced believers, reared from the first in 
Christianity, could not produce evidence of 
a clearer appreciation of the message of 
Jesus Christ or of the Christian hope for 
the world beyond the grave. But scarcely 
less striking are examples of the way in 
which some period of Christian teaching 
has been followed by a general break-up of 
heathenism in an island. At Gaeta in 
Florida, for example, whilst the work was 
still young, eighteen men had been killed 
for their heads, the crew of the Lavinia had 
been massacred, and Lieutenant Bower with 
a boat’s crew of the Sandfly murdered. 
Then suddenly the old superstitions were 
willingly cast away in an hour. The prin- 
cipal people were called together by one of 
themselves, and a clean sweep of their 
tindalos proposed. It was agreed to. The 
charms and relics were collected, put into a 
bag and thrown out to sea. Then the 
whole party came up to the Mission school 
and asked to be taught. 

In this place the power of Christianity 
was put to a still severer test. H.ML.S. 
Cormorant arrived to punish the murderers 
of Lieutenant Bower, who, after the death 

of his men, had been hunted 
through the island and shot in 











cold blood. Captain Bruce of 
the Cormorant demanded the five 
persons concerned. They in- 
cluded the son of Kalikona, the 
chief. The bishop was deputed 
to approach the chief and urge 
the surrender. It was a perilous 
and difficult task; but it was 
carried out. Kalikona gave up 
his son; the man who shot 
Lieutenant Bower was executed ; 
and the Cormorant steamed away. 
It was here, only two years after- 
wards, that the old superstitions 
were overthrown and two hun- 
dred converts were admitted to 
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baptism in twenty-two weeks. 
Of the romances bound up with 
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the history of the Mission a single story may 
serve as an example. It will be admitted 
_that the adventures of the person most 
concerned were at least sufficiently exciting. 
At Malanta in 1877 Bishop J. R. Selwyn 
heard that the natives held in_ bond- 
age two Santa Cruz men, who had been 
blown ashore there 160 miles away from 
home. Their fate was already decided ; 
they were being fattened, so to speak, for the 
table. The Port Adam chief came on board, 
and Selwyn tried hard to ransom the two 
men. He offered the highest terms possible, 
but with poor success; the people had 
resolved to eat these two men. In the end, 
however, the bishop so far prevailed as to 
obtain at a price one of them who was thin 
and covered with sores. Even then they 
seemed to repent of their bargain, and pre- 
parations were being made to cut off the 
Mission ship before it could get out of the 
harbour. There was, however, no more 
delay ; Selwyn set sail at once with the 
ransom.ed man. 
The next year at another island the 
bishop came upon the second captive, who 





had contrived to escape. The night before 
the feast at which he himself was to be the 
chief dish, the Malanta men, usually the 
lightest of sleepers, slumbered heavily. The 
captive, seeing his guards no longer on the 
alert, crept stealthily from the hut, and reached 
the shore. He founda canoe, but no paddle. 
He believed, however, that the God of the 
bishop who had tried to save his life had 
cast his captors into a deep sleep. He 
returned, therefore, to the hut, took a paddle 
from the roof inside, and again escaped 
unnoticed. He paddled for some miles, 
then broke up the canoe, and took to the 
bush. Reaching Saa after a week of wander- 
ing, he found his enemies already there in 
search of their prey. Again he took to the 
bush, but at last in despair gave himself up 
to the chief of Saa, who adopted him. The 
lad, believing the bishop to be his saviour, 
was willing to go anywhere with him, and for 
a consideration Selwyn was allowed to carry 
him off. 

Of such men, of such lives, of such 
yallant efforts to preach Jesus Christ amidst 
whatever perils, does this History speak. 
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No. 1 (E. F. Gibson 51 Braid Road, Edinburgh) 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


scenes from the Creation to the Day 
of Judgment. The rest of the church 
is very plainly furnished. In the 
centre, just before the pulpit, is a large 
crucifix—strange sight to British eyes 
in a Protestant church. This one is 
remarkable from the fact that, when 
viewed from one side, the Saviour’s eyes 
appear closed, and from the opposite 
side wide open, while from a point 
between the two they seem partially 
closed. The town itself is situated 
about 2600 feet above the sea, and the 
air is deliciously light and fresh. The 
houses are built in regular parallel rows 
around an open square, or market-place, 
which contains the post-office, the only 
building of modern appearance. Streets 
between the rows of houses are very 
narrow, and as there are no gardens or 
other conveniences attached to the 
houses, such property as cannot be ac- 
commodated inside the house must be 
placed in the street. Hence we find carts, 
stores of fuel for the winter, poultry- 
runs, and even dung-heaps, monopolising 
the footpath. 

Freudenstadt (the town of joy) is charmingly 
situated at the side of a deep ravine, and is sur- 


1 —This remarkable church is situated in rounded on all sides by the magnificent pine woods 


Freudenstadt, in Wiirtemburg, at the north-east of 
the Black Forest, a village in many respects equally 


remarkable. It is the 
Stadtkirche or Lutheran 
Church, and its chief 
peculiarity is, as shown 
in the photograph, that 
it consists of two exactly 
similar naves built at 
right angles to one 
another, the one being 
occupied by the men, 
the other by the women. 
Each has its own tower 
and entrance, the clock 
in the one being the only 
item of difference. The 
pulpit is placed in the 
angle so that the pastor 
has both secfions under 
his eye. A gallery ex- 
tends along the whole of 
the two sides opposite 
the pulpit, the front of 
which is covered with a 
very fine series of pic- 
tures in coloured relief, 
representing Scriptural 


of the Black Forest. It well deserves its name, as 
the people are the most contented and courteous 

















No. 2 (Rev. J. Hunter, Knock, Belfast) 
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No. 3 (G. McRobert, 1 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh) 


that I ever came across, They have reason too, 
for instead of paying taxes they receive about 353s. 
each annually from the town, the pine forest pre- 
sented by some duke having proved extremely 
profitable 


IN THE DEAD SEA VALLEY 


No. 2—This scene represents a traveller, about 
three miles from the Dead 
Sea, overcome by the heat, 
which frequently exceeds 
100°. The dragoman is 
stooping to prepare lunch 
on the ground. The Arab 
escort stands at the travel- 
ler’s head to shade off the 
sun. Isaiah speaks more 
than once of a man being ‘‘a 
shadow from the heat.” The 
horses are tethered to fibrous 
grass which grows sparsely 
and in patches. In the back- 
ground is seen the wall of 
hills which end ‘‘ the wilder- 
ness of Judea,” and which 
tise from Jericho to Jerusa- 
lem. This spot is about 
1200 feet below the level of 
the sea. It will be noticed, 
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only have the head well covered, but wear a thick 
cloth which shields the spinal column. 


GREYFRIARS’ BOBBY 


No. 3—In October 1858 an unknown man named 
Grey was laid to rest in the historic churchyard 
of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and for fourteen 
years after his faithful dog kept watch over the 
grave. A neighbouring restaurant-keeper supplied 
Bobby with a dinner, and every day, when the one- 
o'clock gun was fired, he turnedintothe shop. He, 
however, never went on Sundays, having saved 
enough from previous dinners for that day. 
Bobby’s friend was summoned to pay the dog-tax, 
and this raised quite a number of friends for the 
faithful dog, who was well cared for ever after. 
Bobby died in the house of his benefactor on 
January 14, 1872. A monument in bronze with a 
marble drinking fountain was raised by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts as a tribute to his affec- 
tion and fidelity. It stands near the gate of the 
cemetery, and is an excellent representation of the 
dog. 


A HUNTING SHEEP 


No. 4—This is a photograph of a sheep whose 
great ambition in life is to follow the hounds, with 
which it almost entirely lives. The hounds and 
sheep are to be seen together in the stables of 
Mr. Walter Winans, Surrenden Park, Pluckley, 
Kent. On occasions when a drag hunt is held, 
the sheep will follow its canine friends as far as 
possible, and will not stop until quite exhausted. 
There is another thing it aspires to, but which, 
despite almost heroic efforts, it is as yet unable to 
accomplish, and that is the hound’s bay. 
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sunstroke, the natives not 


No. 4 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 
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No. 5 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 


A STRANGE CONVEYANCE 


No. 5—This photograph is of a full- 
grown pig, belonging to Mr. John 
Wraight, of Ashford. It is probably 
the most domesticated pig in exist- 
ence, and to all accounts it seems that 
it enjoys its novel occupation very 
well. The strange conveyance shown 
in the photograph may often be seen, 
driven by its plucky little owner, as 
proud as any peer of the realm behind 
his four-in-hand in the Park. 


GATEWAY OF ASHBY 
ST. LEDGERS 


No. 6.—This is the gateway of an 
old manor-house in Northamptonshire, 
which formerly belonged to the Catesby 
celebrated in history. In the room 
above the entrance the Gunpowder 
Plot is thought to have been planned, 
and after the plot was discovered the 
conspirators, all except Guy Fawkes, 
escaped to Ashby and lay hidden there 
for some time. Catesby’s ghost is 
said to haunt the drive under the arch- 
way. 


THE RECENT ECLIPSE OF 
THE SUN 
No. 7 is an untouched photograph 
of the sun during the eclipse which 
took place on May 28 this year. It 
was taken at 3.55 in the afternoon 
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No. 6 (Miss Knight, Pinkney, Bournemouth) 


and gives an excellent picture 
of what was seen through 
smoked glass by thousands of 
spectators all over the country 
The crescent-shaped sun of 
the photograph also represents 
admirably a striking pheno- 
menon observed by a number 
of people under the trees in 
the London parks. Most of us 
are aware that under a tree, 


close to exclude the sunlight, 
and not so open as to let it fall 
in broad patches, the ground 
is mottled with flecks 
shadow and circular spots 


spot being due to the shape of 
the sun. During the eclipse 
the sunshine spots under the 
trees were seen to be crescent- 
shaped, so that for the moment 
the eclipse, with the dark mass 
of the moon and the dazzling sickle of the sun, 
was photographed in miniature on the earth 
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No. 7(J. P. Starling, High Wycombe) 


OLD FONT IN KIRKBURN CHURCH, 


NEAR DRIFFIELD, E. YORKS. 


No. 8.—By some said to date back to Saxon 
times, by others relegated to the same period 
as the church itself, this font presents a most 
interesting example of early ecclesiastical 
sculpture. Its deep and capacious cylindrical 
form has suggested its original use for immer- 
sion, an idea borne out by a representation, 
on the south-east side, of the baptismal rite 
being administered to an individual placed 
in a font of similar shape. Immersion was 
primitively the common form of administering 
the sacrament, though affusion and sprinkling 
were also practised. It was not till the thir- 
teenth century that immersion was pretty 
generally given up in the Western Church 
At the present day, however, the whole depth 
of the font is not available, the upper portion 
only being used. The external sculpture con- 
sists of rudely cut and very curious figures, 
divided by an interlacing band into an upper 
and lowe: tier. Amongst the subjects are 
Christ in glory, the Agnus Dei, the charge to 
Peter, and the Sacrament of Baptism. 

The church itself, chiefly Norman, pos- 
sesses a fine south doorway and chancel 
arch, both rich in Norman characteristics, 
also a beautiful modern rood-screen and 
sculptured reredos. 
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No. 8 (Rev. W. Bennett, Kirkburn Vicarage, Driffield, E. Yorks) 
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A TRANSFORMATION 
2 Corinthians iii. 18 


‘‘ WE have no bread to spare,” the servants said; 
“Send Thou this crowd away 
By vulgar greed and wonder basely led 
To follow Thee to-day.” * 
“‘ Nay,” said the Master, “ great their need must be 
Of rest and food. Bring what ye have to me.” 


“ This woman is not of Thy chosen race 
Who crieth after Thee. 
Send her away, this is no fitting place 
For importunity.” 
“ Nay,” said the Lord, “ this faithful soul shall see 
None is cast out who truly comes to me.” 


“ These little children are too young to know 
The Master’s word,” they said ; 

“ Take them away.” © But as they turn to go 
His arms are round them spread— 

‘¢ Suffer the little ones to come to me, 

Of such in heaven shall my kingdom be.” 


But on a day of bitter tears and shame, 
Ten souls to Jesus dear 
Waited to hear the Master’s word of blame 
For faithless flight and fear. 
“ Be not afraid, ’tis I,” He gently said ; 
‘¢ My peace be yours: I live who once was dead.” 


They drove away no more! “ Come all,” they cried ; 
“ The Spirit and the Bride say, ‘Come.’ 
The Lord has many mansions open wide, 
Let all who will come home ! 
Yet there is room. Oh, hear His word and live, 
Freely we have received and freely give ! ” 


A. M Atwoo.. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By F. D. HOW 


FIRST EVENING the things about which people have been 

Deut. xxxi. 6: ‘ Be strong and of good courage” speaking, such things, I mean, as the causes 

of the war, and the plans and schemes of our 

mpenn: “igne Gn geatingne generals and of the Boers; but there are 

UR thoughts have been for so long some things which I am sure you have liked 

full of this great and terrible war to hear about, and it will not be a bad plan 

() that it is difficult for us to talk for us to talk about them during these four 
about much else. Perhaps you Sunday evenings. 

have not been able to understand some of I suppose that if you were asked what you 
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think every soldier ought to be, you would 
say first of all “brave.” There are several 
kinds of bravery or courage, but what you 
mean would be that sort which makes a man 
able to go right on up to the very guns of 
the enemy, in spite of all the bullets that are 
whistling round him, or which makes him go 
boldly out into what looks like certain death 
for the sake of rescuing a wounded comrade. 
We are proud to think that most of our 
soldiers show this sort of courage when 
necessity arises, and it is a great source of 
strength to our armies that this should be so. 
Just think how great a help and encourage- 
ment it must be to a regiment when they see 
their officers leading the way and showing no 
fear. A private soldier wrote home during 
this very war, and said that the general who 
commanded them was not one of those who 
went a mile away and watched the battle 
through a glass, but was fighting by the side 
of the men all the while. ‘This is the sort of 
leader who makes his men even braver than 
they were before. Every soldier, too, who 
shows that his heart is full of courage helps 
those on each side of him to be brave. For 
very shame a man can hardly act like a 
coward when the comrade by his side is 
showing great courage. 

It so happens that I know a man who is 
fighting in another war that is going on in 
quite a different part of the world, and ina 
letter which he has written home he tells 
how a small number of his soldiers were 
attacked by a large force of the enemy whom 
they drove back with great difficulty. It was 
a very alarming occasion, and he tells how 
one officer lost his courage, and lay down on 
his back in some long grass in a terrible 
fright. ‘That man, he says, will never be 
trusted or willingly followed by his men 
again. 

Now I wonder whether you see clearly the 
importance of being brave, not only for your 
own sake, but also for the sake of others. 
You are not likely, at all events for a long 
time, to get a chance of showing your courage 
on a battlefield like those in South Africa. 
But there are other places and other occasions 
when you must be brave. You have got a 
work to do in the world. I don’t know what 
it will be: it may be that you will be in busi- 
ness, or a doctor or a lawyer, or you may 
find that your work in life will be chiefly 
concerned with the care of little children ; 
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but there is some work before you, you may 
be sure, and to do it well you will need to 
be brave. Sometimes things will go wrong, 
and often you will find people opposing you 
and making your work difficult ; then is the 
time to be brave, to go on doing your duty 
in spite of everything, and to encourage 
others by your example. 

It is possible that you may try many 
times to overcome the difficulties you will 
meet with before you succeed, but go 
on trying. Always face your difficulties. 
Don’t turn your back upon them, and run 
away. The great Bayard when he was 
mortally wounded made them take him 
off his horse, and place him at the foot 
of a tree, “that at least,” said he, “I may 
die facing the enemy.” It will have a bad 
effect upon yourself and all who have to do 
with you if you turn coward when things 
seem difficult. 

But you have other chances of show- 
ing courage. You have not only to 
make your way in the world, but to make 
your way, by God’s help, to heaven. If 
you meet with opposition in the one task, 
you will meet with worse in the other, for 
the enemy who will stand in your path is 
the devil. 

You will perhaps do some damage—break 
a window or something of that sort. ‘The 
right way, the way towards heaven, is to own 
what you have done, and make what amends 
you can. ‘The devil meets you and says 
that you can easily tell a lie and get out of it 
in that way. Now that is a stratagem of 
Satan. He does not care whether you are 
punished for breaking the window or not, 
but he wants to win a victory over you and 
take you prisoner, and this he will succeed 
in doing if you are coward enough to do 
what he advises. Be brave when this great 
enemy attacks you. Remember that you 
have got brothers and sisters, or school- 
fellows and companions, and that if you give 
way to Satan, they will more easily be con- 
quered also, but that if you are a brave 
soldier and servant of Christ they will be 
helped by your example to fight to their life’s 
end. It would be an awful thing, wouldn’t 
it, to turn our back on heaven, and to run 
away from our Captain, Jesus Christ, who 
has set us the great example of all by con- 
quering sin and death, and dying for us upon 
the Cross ? 
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SECOND EVENING 
James v. 8: ‘‘ Be ye also patient "’ 
Hymn: ‘Come sing with holy gladness” 


THERE is another sort of courage which our 
soldiers have to show, and which is often a 
great deal more difficult, I mean the courage 
of patience. Just think of being told to lie 
down perfectly quiet and wait while the enemy 
are shooting at you as hard as they can, and 
you have been told that you are not on any 
account to fire a single shot. ‘Those must be 
difficult orders to obey. Perhaps the enemy 
are so well hidden that it would be a waste of 
ammunition to fire at them, or there may be 
some other good reason which your command- 
ing officer knows and you do not. Anyhow, 
your orders are clear, and you have got to 
bear in patience. 

Then there are all those thousands of 
soldiers whose duties are to guard our lines 
of communication, that is to say, to keep a 
way open from the general and his army in 
the front to the sources of supply on the sea 
coast. Just think how impatient these men 
must sometimes get. A messenger comes 
in hot haste with news of a great and glorious 
fight. Perhaps many have been killed, but 
many others share in the splendid victory, 
and those who have been left out of the fight 
feel terribly neglected and sore to think that 
they have missed the battle. We, who are 
looking on from far away, know that their 
work is an absolutely necessary one, that our 
armies cannot advance unless these men do 
their duty, and we shall be ready to welcome 
them back with equal heartiness on their 
return home. Still, it is hard for them, and 
they must bear in patience. 

And then there are the prisoners. What 
are we to say about them? By no fault of 
their own for the most part, they have to eat 
out their hearts in captivity, knowing that 
their comrades are fighting and need their 
help, but powerless to do anything for awhile 
except to bear in patience. 

Now the secret of this courage of 
patience is to be found in obedience. The 
soldiers do their duty, and, even if it is not 
exactly what they would choose for them- 
selves, yet they know that what they have to 
do is simply to obey those who know best. 
The prisoners know that they have done 
what they can, and that, if it be God’s will 
that they should be captives for a time, it is 


their duty to be patient, because He is after 
all their great Commander, and knows what 
is best. 

I suppose that few things are much more 
difficult for a child to learn than patience. 
It ought to help you to be patient when you 
think about our soldiers in the war. Often 
you want to do something or other at once, 
“this very minute” as you say. So the 
soldiers often want to shoot quick and not to 
have to wait a minute before taking their 
revenge on the enemy who are firing at them. 
It must be much harder for them than for 
you. You only want to start out for a walk, 
or get some toy or book, and when you are told 
you must wait, you fly into a passion because 
you have not learnt to obey. ‘The soldiers 
know that that is the chief thing they have to 
do, and when you have learnt that too you 
will find it easier to be patient. 

Then, again, if you are a little older, 
you have to do some things which you 
don’t like, and which you think are waste of 
time. Perhaps it is some of your lessons. 
Your father may wish you to learn foreign 
languages and book-keeping that you may 
help him in his business, and you want to be 
a soldier or an artist or something quite 
different. You are impatient, and cause him 
much sorrow by refusing to try to do what he 
wishes. ‘That is like the soldiers who have 
to do their duty in some distant part of the 
country while other regiments are winning 
glory in the front. It is not just what they 
wish, but they do not act as you do. ‘They 
do not refuse to obey, and they know that it 
is not possible for every one to choose their 
work. At the end of the war it would be 
grievous if it were said that any soldiers 
refused to do their duty, and at the end of 
your life you will grieve deeply if you have 
refused to do what your father and mother 
have wished, for you will remember their love 
and care of you and their sorrow over your 
want of patience. ‘Then, lastly, think of the 
soldiers who are either prisoners or wounded. 
How great their patience must be! Some- 
times you are ill, and a prisoner in your bed, 
but you have loving hands to tend you and 
are in your own home. Even so I amafraid 
you are not always patient, but give cross 
and fretful answers, and add to the trouble 
of those who nurse you. Think of a wounded 
soldier on a battlefield. Sometimes it is 
hours before he is found, and he lies in 
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great pain, parched with thirst. At last 
friendly hands lift him on to a stretcher and 
he is carried to the hospital tent, but he is 
among strangers—his wife is not there, nor 
his mother, nor any of those he loves, yet he 
bears it all patiently and sets us a_ great 
example. We ought not to want any other 
example than that of Jesus Christ, who was 
so patient through all His sufferings, but it 
is a great help to know of the brave patience 
of some of our fellow men who are now 
alive upon this earth, and we must resolve to 
be brave and patient also, that we too may 
be examples to others. 


THIRD EVENING 
Col. ii. 2: ‘‘ Being knit together in love © 
Hymn: ‘Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost”’ 


THERE is a third thing about which I want 
to talk to you, and this is a thing which I 
daresay you will think is a very strange one 
to find on a battlefield amid the roar of the 
guns and the shout of those that fight. It is 
love. And yet, thank God, love is common 
enough even in sucha scene as that. ‘Think 
fora moment. What is it that helps to fill 
the soldier’s heart with courage, and makes 
him determined never to be beaten? Isn't 
it love of his country—love of that old Eng- 
land whose son he is proud to be? What is 
it that makes a regiment hold together and 
follow their officers gladly into the heat of the 
battle ? Is it not love of that regiment whose 
battle-cry they raise as they charge the foe? 
What is it that has made that young officer, 
wounded himself, take off his coat and make 
a shelter with it to ward off the scorching sun 
from the dying comrade whom he has dragged 
behind yonder rock, thus exposing himself to 
the broiling midday heat, though he longs for 
a bit of shade, and is parched with thirst 
himself? What is it that in the thick of the 
fight made that young private throw himself 
in front of his officer, and receive the sword 
thrust in his own breast? There is but one 
answer—it is Love. ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friend.” Then, again, is there no 
love, do you think, in the soldier’s heart for 
those whom he has left at home? Does 
not the young lad, on the evening before a 
battle, think again and again of the home 
where he has lived, whether it be a stately 
mansion in its park, or a couple of rooms in 
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a crowded London alley? -Does he not 
picture his mother, and long to be able to 
give her just one more kiss? Ah yes! there is 
plenty of love in our soldiers’ hearts, and they 
are better men for having it brought out by 
the knowledge that some at least of them will 
not come out of the morrow’s battle alive. 
Is there not also—we believe and hope that 
there is—a love of God which is strengthened 
by such experiences? We read of hard and 
long-tried soldiers who have come safely out 
from a terrible ambush or trap laid for them 
by the enemy, and who, after the danger is 
over, and they find (though they can scarcely 
believe it) that they have passed through 
that terrible storm of shot and shell un- 
harmed, have fallen on their knees and 
thanked God for preserving them, though may- 
be it has been long enough since they knelt 
to Him before. There are many others who 
love Him, and many among our soldiers who 
will not speak of it, but show it by their 
loving self-sacrifice for their fellow men. 

But what, you will say, has all this to do 
with you? Why, just this. All through 
your life you are in a battle, and it is this 
same love which will help you to fight it 
manfully. 

There is love of your country. Are you 
proud of being an Englishman? Then fight 
against everything that would bring shame to 
England. Do you remember that your real 
country is heaven? ‘Then fight for the love 
of that home where you hope to be some 
day, and never say, or allow to be said, one 
single word which would dishonour a citizen 
of heaven. 

There is love of your regiment. You are 
sworn to be Christ’s soldier and servant unto 
your life’s end. You belong to His regi- 
ment. He is the Captain in the well-fought 
fight. With His Cross before you, for love 
of Him who died for you, you must go on to 
victory. There is love of others. How can 
you fight life’s battle without this? “If a 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” We need our brothers to help us in 
our fight, but if we have no love for them we 
shall reject their assistance. They, too, want 
our help, and that we can only give them by 
our love. A selfish boy or girl will do no 
good to themselves or others. We can’t 
fight this fight single-handed. Be willing 
to forget yourself, and give anything, or do 
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anything, you can to help others in the battle 
against sin and misery, and you will find that 
by that very fact you will have done a great 
deal towards winning the victory yourself. 


FOURTH EVENING 


Rev. ii. 10: ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life"’ 


Hymn: “ The saints of God, their conflict past” 


Anp when the war is over! How often 
the soldiers look forward to that day. All 
the difficulties and dangers and hardships 
they have so bravely and patiently endured 
at an end. Home at last! We need not 
say more: that must be the one great joy in 
the soldier’s heart when the war is over. 

But what have we got for them on their 
return? What can we give them to show 
them that we welcome them back again and 
that we are grateful to them? Well, I think 
that there are three things for which our 
soldiers may well hope on their return from 
a great war. ‘These are gratitude, honour 
and peace. 

The first two are publicly given: our 
Queen thanks all her brave soldiers for her- 
self and for the whole country, and she gives 
them the honours which they have won. On 
the breasts of some few she places the 
Victoria Cross in token of special deeds of 
gallant daring. To many others she gives 
the clasps and medals which are worn in 
memory of the great campaign. 

But we too can do our share. We can 
show grateful honour to our soldiers by our 
respect for them, and by helping them in 
every way to see that we know how much we 
owe them. By so doing we shall help them 
to respect themselves. I do not think there 
is much fear that you children will not 
honour and respect the brave men who have 
been fighting for us, but when you get a 
little older you may be tempted to speak 
slightingly of those who wear the Queen’s 
uniform, and I should like you to remember 
then that you owe them honour and gratitude 
for all they have done and dared for their 
country and for us. 

Then there is the third thing to which the 
worn and battle-stained heroes must look 
forward, and that is a time of rest and peace. 
Please God, they will have this, and greatly 
they must need it after so long and weary a 
strife. They would not wish a life of idle- 


ness, but for a little while they must long for 
quiet and for home. 

Now let us think once more about the 
battle of life which we are all fighting against 
sin. There is to be an end of it some day, 
isn’t there? It may come very soon for 
some of us. Atall events it will come before 
very long for us all. What do we hope for 
then? Perhaps some will be very tired. 
Suppose that you have some temptation 
which you have to fight aguinst over and 
over again all your life long. Some people 
have to do this, and it is very weary work ; 
but when the battle is over God will count 
those as victors who are still trying, who, no 
matter how often they fall, get up again and 
fight once more. If that should be your 
case, I think you will long for rest and peace, 
and that God will give you in Paradise, until 
after the great day of Resurrection you shall 
join in singing His praises in your heavenly 
home. 

And gratitude. We know that all the 
blessings we have come from God, and we 
thank Him for them, but I am sure that we 
shall long to hear Him say words to us which 
shall tell us that He is glad of our victory, 
such words, I mean, as “Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” Have you ever thought, too, 
of the numbers of people who will be in 
Paradise before us, some of whom we have 
known and loved on earth? You have, 
perhaps, been able to help some other little 
child to be good by your example, or you 
have been able to cheer some sick person by 
giving up a little of your playtime to sit with 
them or take them a bunch of flowers, or you 
have loved to wait upon a dear grannie, to 
run messages for her, to help to wind her 
wool, to be, so far as you can, her eyes and 
hands and feet, when she was getting so help- 
less and infirm. Do not you care at all to 
think that these may feel grateful to you, and 
may welcome you hereafter with special love 
because of all you did for them? And will 
it be nothing to you that Jesus should say to 
you in that day, “Inasmuch as you did it 
unto them, you did it unto me”? 

And then the honour. To be for ever 
with the Lord—+hat is the greatest, highest 
honour that any one can have. Medals and 
clasps, and even the Victoria Cross, are 
things of this world, and very soon will be of 
no importance to us at all ; but to be allowed 
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to live for ever in the beauty and the light of 
the presence of God, that is the honour that 
waits for Christ’s faithful soldiers. 


Be brave, be patient, be loving, and above 
all be faithful unto death, and then you shall 
receive your Crown of Life. 





THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Autor oF “Orr THE HiGcH Roap,” “ Brown Rosin,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BROCK 


CHAPTER XVI 
FUNERAL BELLS 


O Renée came to her own. 

Again the air was full of funeral 
bells, and many distant cousins and 
neighbours came to Montaigle to 

pay the last honours to the Marquis Mathieu. 
‘the Bishop of the diocese praised his many 
virtues in a long discourse which was com- 
pared to those of the great Bishop of Meaux. 
The peasants were indifferent; they had 
never loved him, and bore several special 
grudges against him; but neither did they 
love the more actively disagreeable rule of 
his Saint-Gervais cousins, who had not 
troubled themselves to gain much popularity 
outside the chateau itself. 

While the Marquis lay in state in the 
great room where Madame Diane died, his 
watchers, full of superstitious recollections, 
trembling at every sound and shadow, the 
rest of the house was shut up in silent 
mourning. Renée hardly left her room: 
her cousin Alexandre took on himself the 
management of everything, and neither he 
nor his wife intruded themselves on the 
young girl, whose sorrow was very real. 
Those last few moments with her father, 
their perfect understanding as to her marriage 
with Jean, her conviction that he loved Nico 
almost as a son, were a recollection of 
mixed happiness and pain. It seemed hard 
that he should have died just then, leaving 
her, so young, in a world not indulgent to 
the fancies of girls. And who was her 
guardian? No one knew, till the Marquis’s 
notary should read his will after the funeral. 
But the Comte de Saint-Gervais, no doubt. 
He had himself no uneasiness on the subject. 
He gave orders as if he, or his son, was 
already the master of Montaigle. Renée 
heard of this through Agathe, and was 
indignant ; yet her father’s known loyalty to 


his family made her fear that her cousin was 
justified. 

Most of the younger guests had at once 
left the chateau. Nicolas d’Aumont of 
course remained, as one of the family ; but 
through those sad days Renée saw nothing 
of him. She suspected it to be his doing, 
however, that Agathe waited upon her 
constantly in place of Madame de Saint- 
Gervais’s women, and that Grand-Gui slept 
every night on the staircase leading to her 
room, The Count and Baudouin were angry 
at this, and the steward talked of ordering 
the fellow back to his work in the forest ; 
but after all, the Count shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

*“ Let him alone,” he said. ‘ Let them 
play at their little precautions ; the game is 
in our hands now, Baudouin. Monsieur le 
Chevalier’s orders, you think? Let him 
amuse himself.” 

Baudouin was not very sorry to obey. 
The forester might be ordered off, but 
would he go? and if not, who would make 
him ? 

Renée’s first thought after her father’s 
death was to send a letter to Madame de 
Fontevrault. ‘There must be her refuge. 
Perhaps not always, for she did not forget 
that the Abbess, like her father, had treated 
that idea as impossible. But whoever her 
guardian might be, she would surely be 
permitted to go there during the months of 
mourning. Even the Saint-Gervais, when 
they knew her resolution as to the marriage, 
could hardly force her to remain with them. 
So Nicolas’s groom rode off with the letter, 
and no one interfered. In consequence, 
Madame de Fontevrault sent her chapelaine 
and future successor, Madame Louise de 
Rochechouart de Mortemart, with two nuns, 
to carry consolation to Renée, and to re- 
present herself at the Marquis’s funeral. 
She was ill, and could not leave her couch, 
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with one of the painful rheumatic attacks 
which troubled her later years. 

The joy of welcoming the Mére de Morte- 
mart, young, loving, wise and gentle, so long 
her own little mother at the convent, was 
great enough to make Renée forget all the 
anxieties that beset her. She was no longer 
alone; it was as if her guardian angel had 
come in human form to protect her, and she 
listened patiently to all the spiritual comfort, 
all the excellent advice for this world, which 
her aunt de Rochechouart sent her by this 
means. Of course, for the present, unless 
some higher authority intervened, she must 
come to Fontevrault; but she must not 
forget, in studying her own peace, that miles 
of country and hundreds of souls were now 
placed in her hands as mistress of Montaigle. 
She must think of their good even more 
than of herown. Such responsibilities could 
not be laid down in a cloister. As soon as 
a suitable husband could be found she must 
marry. Madame de Fontevrault had already 
written again to her brother, the Duc de 
Vivonne, a person of such large acquaintance 
in Court and country. It was difficult, of 
course, to find Mademoiselle de Montuaigle’s 
equal in fortune and position, but it must 
be done; it could and should be done. 
The Mére de Mortemart delivered these 
messages faithfully, while the tears ran down 
Renée’s face like rain. 

“ Ah, mother,” she said, “ it is you who tell 
me all this—you, who would never have 
given your life to such things ; you, in that 
peaceful Paradise, you come and tell me 
that I must stay outside.” 

“ Dear,” said Louise, “ the good God did 
not make me heiress of all the Mortemarts ! ” 

They were sitting together in the twilight. 
The windows were open, and far down in 
the garden the nightingales were singing. 
Town there the little Marquis used to pace 
for hours, his hands clasped behind him, his 
bent brows furrowed with thought. Now he 
lay quite still in the great room on the other 
side, walls hung with black and silver, day- 
light shut out, tall wax candles burning round 
his coffin. 

Renée had not yet told her cousin of 
the last talk with her father; she could 
hardly bear to speak of it, and some new 
shyness made it difficult to mention Nico’s 
name. But now she felt that the Mére 
de Mortemart must know everything—the 


danger she had half escaped, the too great 
probability of finding herself under Saint- 
Gervais’ authority. 

“You know,” she began, hesitating a 
little, “you know, mother, my family have 
a plan for me = 

A sudden stifled noise in the anteroom 
made her catch her breath and pause. She 
had a guard out there. L’Oiselet had 
prayed so hard to go to his little lady, to 
see his old master once more, that Madame 
de Fontevrault had sent him to Montaigle 
in attendance on the nuns. He had met 
again gladly his old friends the foresters and 
Agathe, the former conspirators ; he had had 
a grasp of the hand from Monsieur Nico ; 
and had once more brought his homage and 
his music to the feet of Mademoiselle. He 
did his best to avoid the rest of the house- 
hold, for Baudouin scowled upon him, and 
Monsieur Jean, as wicked as ever, and much 
older and wiser, was an object of fear and 
hatred to his former victim. 

L’Oiselet was now sitting on a stool near 
the outer door of Mademoiselle Renée’s 
apartment. His violin lay on his arm, and 
he touched it now and then, holding, as it 
were, a little talk with it in the twilight. 
Very pale in his black garments, his great 
spiritual eyes wide open, his clustering yellow 
locks streaming more thickly than ever, he 
looked like one of Carpaccio’s boy musicians 
in attendance on Our Lady. 

A rustle, a slight knock, and the door flew 
open. The Comtesse de Saint-Gervais in 
deep mourning, quick and abrupt in her 
movements, swept into the room. 

“ Mademoiselle is there?” she said; then 
sharply, “ Why, it is the old dwarf! What 
are you doing here, little toad ?” 

“ Madame,” murmured I’Oisclet, “ I came 
with the ladies from Fontevrault.” 

“Ah! I remember. You will go back 
with them, then, and the sooner the better. 
Is Mademoiselle alone? But it does not 
matter. Announce me.” 

L’Oiselet obeyed, and returned sadly to 
his place by the door. Certainly Madame 
la Comtesse spoke as if she was mistress of 
everything, and from what his friends had 
told him, he feared she had a right to do 
so. 

But her manner changed completely when 
she spoke to Renée and to Madame de 
Mortemart. It was all softness and kind- 
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ness; and indeed, since she brought the 
young girl from Fontevrault, she had been 
unfailingly kind to her. Now she came full 
of sympathy to assure Renée how constantly 
she had thought of her through these painful 
days, so full of business and anxiety that 
she had not yet found time for a real and 
affectionate talk with her. And now, “I 
thought I might find you alone, dear child, 
on this sad evening, and my heart longed 
tu be with you, to comfort you. It is true 
sympathy, for you know very well that my 
husband and I were your honoured father’s 
nearest and dearest relations and friends. 
We knew that noble, reserved nature as no 
one else knew it. His most secret wishes 
and intentions were not hidden from us: we 
took counsel together to the last. We shall 
never cease to regret not being there to 
receive his last commands. You, however, 
dear Renée Pardon, madame, if I treat 
you as an intimate friend. Madame |’Abbesse 
would wish it, I know.” 

Louise de Rochechouart bowed gravely. 

“ Merci, madame, you are most amiable. 
You, dear Renée, received those last words 
which x 

‘Nico and I,” Renée said. 

She lifted her pale face, and though she 
spoke low and gently, there was a curious 
warning light in the depths of her dark eyes. 
The faintest shadow of annoyance clouded 
her cousin’s look for an instant, but passed 
almost before it was visible. 

“ Most fortunate, yes,” she said rather 
quickly. “ You were not alone, my poor 
child, and we ought to rejoice, for the shock 
vould have been terrible. As it was, indeed 
—but I am compelled to ask an important 
question. Believe me, nothing less than 
necessity would make me intrude thus on 
your grief—but it is in your own interest. 
Your father had time, had he not, to make 
the future clear to you—to speak, in short, 
of his arrangements for your marriage ? ” 

Madame de Saint-Gervais trembled a little 
with excitement. Her bright eyes, fixed on 
the girl, seemed to read the very thoughts in 
her heart, and in spite of herself her colour 
deepened as she waited for an answer. 
Madame de Mortemart listened in equal 
anxiety of another kind: what was this that 
Renée had not told her? ‘lhe old intrigue 
that her aunt had feared—was it then alive 
aad formidable? 
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“ Madame,” said Renée, “there can be 
no question of my marriage now /” 

“ My dear, do not fence with me—it is 
quite unnecessary, in the case of your best 
friend,” said the Comtesse patiently, but the 
sweetness in her voice was a little exaggerated. 
“Come, let us be plain with each other. 
There is no question, of course, of any 
immediate marriage. Let me put my ques- 
tion more clearly. Did your father te!l you, 
Renée, that he had finally given his consent 
to the marriage which both he and we had 
planned for so many years—this marriage 
which will unite the two branches of the 
family and make it one of the greatest in 
France? I was writing the other day to 
Madame la Marquise de Maintenon, and I 
was glad to assure her, in speaking of this 
marriage, that it was what all religious and 
domestic persons must wish, a marriage of 
inclination. My son admires his sweet 
cousin ; and I think, from what I have seen 
during the last few weeks, that he is not 
altogether displeasing to her. Dear Renée, 
I see by your face that all this is no news to 
you. Come and embrace me, child! You 
will not find me such a bad mother, I assure 
you, ma belle!” 

‘here were actual tears in the Comtesse’s 
eyes as she stretched out her arms to the 
girl, who sat looking down, as pale as marble, 
and did not move or utter a word. ‘The 
nun, a little apart, watched them both in 
anxious silence. Madame de Saint-Gervais 
bit her lips, flushed and paied; her hands 
dropped, and at last she said, “* What does 
this mean ?” 

“ Pardon me, madame, but is it not too 
soon to expect——?” interposed the Mére 
de Mortemart. 

“TI think not, madame. ‘These are not 
matters of childish sentiment. It is neces- 
sary that we, her guardians, should know 
whether Mademoiselle de Montaigle has 
received her father’s commands. She will 
obey them, of course; but we must know 
that she is not in the dark about them.” 

“Who is my guardian?” said Renée, 
suddenly looking up. 

“My dear”—the Comtesse tried to 
smile—‘for such a young girl you are 
curiously stiff-necked. Your cousin Saint- 
Gervais is your guardian. If you do not 
acknowledge my right to speak for him, send 
the dwarf to fetch him here, You will 
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**L’Oiselet was now sitting on a stool near the outer door” 


perhaps listen to him more courteously than 
to me.” 

“Forgive me, I do not wish to be dis- 
courteous. As to my guardian, no one 
knows yet who he may be. My father’s will 
decides that, I understand.” 

Renée got up, moved to the window, and 
stood there erect against the clear evening 
sky. 

“ You really make me impatient, with your 
splitting of straws. They teach argument at 
the Abbey of Fontevrault, I suppose,” said 
the Comtesse with a slight laugh. “ Be 
reasonable. What other guardian is possible 
for you? Believe me, I knew your father’s 
mind. And as to the other matter—why do 
you pretend to be ignorant of it?” 
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“‘ Madame, I pretend nothing. Yes, 
my dear father told me of that plan 
—made so long ago—and I have 
heard, too, my mother’s opinion of 
it.” 

‘There was 
moment or two. 

“ Mischief-makers were sure to 
make use of that,” said Madame de 
Saint-Gervais with a side glance at 
the Mére de Mortemart. ‘‘ Your 
father was not foolish enough to be 
influenced by delirious cries on a 
death-bed. I was present, remember. 
Your poor mother was not in her right 
mind, whatever interested persons may 
have told you. Take my advice, and 
think no more of that old story.” 

Renée’s dark eyes flashed with 
something—could it be laughter ? 

“Et puis—the ghost-story, ma- 
dame ?” she said very low. 

Madame de Saint-Gervais hastily 
crossed herself. 

“ Ah, that I cannot explain,” she 
said. ‘My husband has always sus- 
pected a trick. However, let us 
leave that subject—let the past take 
care of itself. If these things do not 
influence your father, how do they 
concern any one else?” 

“ Madame, they influesced him so 
far that he told me I was free to refuse 
this marriage that you press upon me. 
He told me that, though he was 
himself bound in honour to consent, 
he had made it a condition that 
no force should be used with me. 
He asked me what was my wish, and I 
answered him. I told him I would not 
marry my cousin. I begged him to allow 
me to go back to Fontevrault.” 

“ Ah, that I believe!” cried Madame de 
Saint-Gervais furiously. That I might have 
expected, after these years of influence! A 
very happy plan for making Fontevrault the 
richest abbey in France. But it will fail— 
I assure you, it will fail, Your guardian will 
have something tosay. He will appeal tothe 
king, who no longer—no longer, remember 
—is under Mortemart authority.” 

“Madame, willyoukindly remember 
the Mére Louise stood up in her turn, and 
the little Comtesse instantly collected her- 
self. 


dead silence for a 
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‘Pardon me,” she said. ‘ You, person- 
ally, are incapable of these intrigues.” 

** Merci—but I cannot hear the word 
‘intrigue’ mentioned in connection with 
my Superior. As to other insults P 

“ Ah, bah! LIapologise, madame. I am 
naturally rather angry. This wrong-headed 
gir_— Mademoiselle, do not flatter yourself 
that the last word has been said. Who has 
ever heard of a child of sixteen arranging her 
whole life to please herself—refusing the 
marriage that all her relations had decided 
on ever since she was born! It is a simple 
absurdity. On thinking it over, I am not 
inclined to believe that your father showed 
such weakness—played us false in such a 
fashion. We knew it was a mere form, when 
something was said about your inclinations. 
What business has a young girl with inclina- 
tions of herown? What! are your childish 
fancies to affect great estates and a great 
family ? Impossible! Ridiculous! But I do 
not believe a word of it. Your father never 
said it. With his detestation of all that 
bore the name of Mortemart—pardon, 
madame, but I am speaking the plain truth 
to this child—was he likely to throw you 
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into their arms? You have invented this 
nonsense, Renée; but it will do you no 
good. Take my warning; your silly fancies 
will alter nothing—nothing.” 

‘I did not learn to tell lies at the Abbey,” 
Renée said, and her air was so proud and 
stately that the Comtesse seemed to shrink 
before her. “But if you do not believe 
me, madame—if you want a witness, ask 
Nicolas d’Aumont. He was there and heard 
all.” 

Her cousin did not now say, “ most 
fortunate!” She laughed, such a bitter and 
evil laugh that the Mére de Mortemart gazed 
in horror. 

“And no guardian of mine need fear,” 
the girl went on, “ that Fontevrault will re- 
ceive me and my possessions. Yes, if I 
could take my own way, I would give myself 
and all I have for such a life of peace. But 
neither my father, nor my Aunt de Roche- 
chouart, would consent to that. I shall 
marry some day, I suppose, if I must; but 
I will take care that my marriage is good for 
Montaigle and for me.” 

“ Really! I congratulate you,” said 
Madame de Saint-Gervais. “ And now let 
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me suggest something. A person of your 
authority and power need not wait till an 
equal asks her in marriage. Like a queen, 
she can throw the handkerchief to whom she 
will—the lower the better, that he may not 
presume on his position. Why should not 
Mademoiselle de Montaigle, for instance, 
choose something as small as the Chevalier 
d’Aumont, an officer of dragoons, whose 
mother was—no one knows who !” 

‘“Why not, indeed!” Renée said, her 
dark eyes blazing. “His mother was at 
least a happy woman, if his father was like 
him.” 

“Come, this is too much!” cried the 
Comtesse. “I must leave you ; this agitation 
is too great for me, and the shock of finding 
nothing but cold-hearted ingratitude in the 
child I have all her life loved and treated as 
a daughter. But, I say again, do not flatter 
yourself, mademoiselle. Your friends are 
not in power. My husband can bring pres- 
sure to bear upon his ward which is quite 
beyond your imagination. You are not a 
queen or princess, after all ; you are a help- 
less young girl in the hands of your family. 
Come, do you really imagine that your re- 
fusal settles the matter? Ah! we shall see.” 

She flew out of the room like a creature 
possessed. L/’Oiselet, white as death with 
the excitement of all he had heard—for the 
door had been ajar behind its hangings—had 
just time to scramble to his feet and to open 
the outer door. 

Renée and the Mére Louise were left look- 
ing at each other. 

“« My Renée,” the nun said, trembling a 
little, “you should not have answered so. 
It was not maidenly. Her insolence could 
not hurt Monsieur d’Aumont, and you should 
not have given her an excuse for saying that 
you feel any preference. The provocation, I 
know, was terrible, my poor child !” 

“But I do, and they may all know it,” 
Renée cried out. ‘I love him, and he loves 
me, my little Nico! Oh, mother, mother !” 

“ Hush, hush, you shock me!” exclaimed 
the Mére de Mortemart ; but a head of silky 
curls was hidden in her draperies, and she 
herself was young. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A STARTLING WILL 


ALL Montaigle was breathless with expecta- 


tion. Even the most ignorant peasant un- 
derstood that his future depended in great 
measure on the will of the master who had 
been laid to sleep that day within the chapel 
walls, with solemn music and ceremony. 
When the funeral feast was over, and the less 
intimate guests had left the chateau, the 
people stood in groups, that lovely summer 
evening, about the gateways, on the chestnut- 
shaded hill from the bridge. Under the 
wild music of the bells, clanging out the 
funeral chime, the people chattered and 
wondered. Baudouin came down and tried 
to drive them away, speaking very roughly, 
with a stick in his hand ; he, for his part, 
felt his authority assured. Monsieur le 
Comte and Monsieur le Vicomte could not 
do without him, who knew the history of 
every man, woman and child on the estates, 
and had all the accounts at his finger’s 
ends. 

But Gars-cogne the forester was there too, 
and he also had a stick, and when the 
steward came flourishing down, he said to 
him, swinging it gently, “ You wish to inter- 
fere with us, Master Steward? Take care 
of your own head, I advise you. We are 
waiting to see you sent off, bag and baggage, 
counts, viscounts and all, by our young lady’s 
guardian.” 

“ And who may that be, as you are so 
wise ?”’ demanded Baudouin with a grin; it 
was not advisable to quarrel openly with 
Gars-cogne. 

“ Why, Monsieur Nico, of course. Who 
else should it be ?” growled the forester. 

Everybody laughed. 

“ Don’t deceive yourselves, good people,” 
said Baudouin. ‘“ But you are not so foolish. 
As sure as I am standing here, Monsieur le 
Comte is Mademoiselle’s guardian, and she 
will be married to Monsieur le Vicomte 
as soon as the mourning is over. Ah, 
canaille |” 

For Gars-cogne had stepped up to him, 
and with a touch, as it seemed, had laid him 
flat on the turf. 

“ As sure as you are lying there, Master 
Baudouin, that is a lie.” 

There was another burst of laughter, 
quickly checked ; for after all, however 
strong in the arm Gars-cogne might be, 
it was only too possible that the real 
power would be on the steward’s side. He 
scrambled up, swearing, and limped hack 
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towards the gate, leaving the people to them. 
selves. 

The family council met in the saloon, 
which opened from one end of the great hall. 
The elders sat stiffly in high-backed tapestry 
chairs, the younger members on stools in the 
background : Renée’s stool was placed next 
to Madame de Mortemart’s chair, behind 
which stood the two nuns; Jean de Vassy 
stood behind his mother. ‘The principal 
place was of course taken by the Comte de 
Saint-Gervais. ‘The other elderly persons 
present, six gentlemen, were distant con- 
nections on the Montaigle side, Madame de 
Mortemart being the only representative of 
the Marquise’s family. Monsieur Jean’s two 
friends, rather to the indignation of some of 
the party, had stools near the door ; here 
also was Nicolas d’Aumont, gloomy and 
sad in his black cloak. The old Curé was 
there, with a troubled face; the Abbess’s 
chaplain from Fontevrault ; the doctor, an 
old attendant of the family; and last, not 
least, the notary with his papers and parch- 
ments.. He sat alone at a table in the 
middle of the room, and all eyes were bent 
on him. ‘There was no change in his shri- 
velled face since the night when Madame 
Diane died. A wooden little man of law all 
times of joy and sorrow were alike to him. 

Outside the servants crowded in the hall, 
Grand-Gui and Joli-gars in some discontent 
that they were not admitted to the council. 
Were they not, so to speak, the uncles of 
Mademoiselle? Nearest to the door crouched 
l’Oiselet, under their strong protection. He 
was not ashamed to listen hard, in case any 
sound should find its way through the chinks ; 
but the door was safely closed and curtained 
with tapestry within. 

In a low, clear, monotonous voice the 
notary read out all the titles and designations 
of his late employer, the list of his estates 
and possessions, set forth at great length, 
and of so much importance that the eyes of 
Monsieur Jean, kept carefully down, glowed 
with anticipation. Jewels, plate, everything 
movable of value—the catalogue of these 
was alsoa long one. ‘Then the Marquis stated 
that everything, his whole estate, his whole 
fortune, was left absolutely to his only daughter 
and heiress. There was no condition, except 
that masses should be perpetually said for the 
repose of his soul and that of his wife, 
Madame Diane de Grandseigne, Marquise 
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de Montaigle, in the chapel where their 
bodies lay buried. 

The notary paused. It was conveyed to 
the quicker brains among those present that 
something unexpected was in store for them. 
Certainly a strange thrill ran round the room 
while the little man settled his spectacles on 
his nose and cleared his throat slightly before 
proceeding in a somewhat louder tone. 
Madame de Saint-Gervais looked up at her 
husband, who was biting his lips and very 
pale. She clenched her slight hands together 
and fixed her eyes once more on the notary. 
Jean’s thicker nature felt no fear, and he was 
smiling at his own thoughts. Nicolas could 
not resist a glance at Renée, and their eyes 
met across the room. ‘The Baron de Mancel 
frowned, shook his head, and muttered a 
word between his teeth in the ear of his 
neighbour De Bellefontaine. 

The notary’s voice, though louder, was un- 
moved and monotonous as ever, as he read 
on: 

“In the case of my dying, through the 
visitation of God’s providence, while my 
daughter is still of tender age and un- 
married, I entrust the care and guardianship 
of her person and estates to the honoured 
cousin of Madame her late mother, Madame 
Marie-Madeleine-Gabriclle de Rochechouart 
de Mortemart, Abbess of Fontevrault. I 
appoint this reverend lady guardian of my 
child, in the knowledge that such a step will 
be pleasing to Madame my late wife, and in 
complete confidence in her honourable wis- 
dom. She will arrange a suitable marriage 
for my child, and will use no undue influence 
to induce her to enter the religious life. It 
is known that I had designed a marriage for 
my daughter with my cousin De Vassy de 
Montaigle ; but my desire is that in this 
matter, as in all else of the kind, she shall 
follow her own inclination. I have confi- 
dence in my daughter, that her duty to God 
and to me, and the great responsibility that 
is placed in her hands, will be the guiding 
considerations of her life. In this faith I 
give her my blessing.” 

‘There was a dead silence. Saint-Gervais 
opened his mouth and shut it again, De 


Mancel made a frightful grimace, Jean 
stared into vacancy as if he understood 
nothing. ‘The Comte half rose from his 


chair, but the notary lifted his hand, and 
he sat down again. More, then, of this 
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ment ! 

“IT leave my 
sword to. the 
Chevalier d’Au- 
mont, formerly my 
ward, a brave sol- 
dier and an honour- 
able gentleman. I 
give him my bless- 
ing.” 

“These last lines, 
messieurs et mes- 
dames,” said the 
reader sepulchrally, 
“‘ were added by his 
lordship a few days 
before his much- 
to - be - lamented 
decease.” 

Again Renée 
looked across the 
room, but this time 
her chevalier’s eyes 
were bent upon the 
floor. 

The atmosphere 
was electric. More 
than one person 
drew a breath of 
relief when Mon- 
sieur de Saint-Ger- 
vais brokethe heavy 
silence suddenly. 
Only a little paler 
than usual, and per- 
fectly composed, he 
rose from his chair 
and bowed to the 
Mére de Morte- 
mart. 

“My young cousin is fortunate,” he said. 
“Pray assure Madame |l’Abbesse de Fonte- 
vrault that and my family are entirely at her 
service. With her leave we shall remain 
here a few days, awaiting her commands. 
You, madame, will perhaps wish to return at 
once to Fontevrault.” 

“Yes, monsieur, to-morrow ; and with 
your permission, Mademoiselle de Montaigle 
will accompany me. That would be my 
Superior’s wish.” 

“ Ah! no doubt,” said the Comte. He 
turned his head, with one quick glance at 
Renée. Something, perhaps the _half-be- 








*** As sure as you are lying there, Master Baudouin, 
that is a lie’” 


in the girl’s face, 
made him smile; 
his smile was not 
pleasing. His wife, 
on the contrary, 
was furious to the 
point of losing her 
self-control. 

‘No, no,” she 
was muttering. 
“ Why should you 
let her go? What 
weakness! Send 
to her precious 
guardian, and let 
her fetch the girl 
herself. Why throw 
up the game like 
a coward — mon 
Dieu!” 

As for Jean, he 
stood upright and 
motionless, his 
sullen face redden- 
ing and darkening 
slowly as the real 
state of things 
dawned more 
clearly upon him. 
‘That parchment, 
lying there on the 
table, signed with 
careful characters 
by his old cousin 
Mathieu, himself 
now powerless and 
dead—that odious 
parchment, on 
which the little 
monkey of a 
notary was spreading out his thin claws—it 
held the ruin of all the fine prospects of his 
life. He had boasted and swaggered among 
other young men on the strength of a certain 
possession of the great Montaigle estates, 
combined with the headship of one of the 
most distinguished families in France. 
Could that parchment really deprive him of 
all? He would tear it—burn it! What 
devil could have possessed the wicked old 
cousin to make a hypocritical nun, a hateful 
Mortemart, guardian of his daughter? It 
was true, he knew Renée’s own sentiments 
from his mother, who had reported them 
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fully last night to him and his father ; but 
all three had been convinced that the guar- 
dianship would arrange all that. The girl 
once in their hands, it would be easy to use 
something a little stronger than ordinary 
persuasion ; therefore the knowledge that 
he was refused had not depressed Jean 
seriously. But now—this was quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

While he brooded, his father was equal to 
the occasion. The council was breaking up, 
and no one could say that Monsieur de 
Saint-Gervais, as its natural head, had not 
behaved admirably. He had borne a severe 
shock ; it was as if his cousin, reaching from 
the grave, had dealt him a sudden and 
tremendous box on the ear. But his man- 
ners were as courteous and cool as if nothing 
had happened. No person present could 
say that he failed in politeness. When the 
door was set open, and the guests filed out 
into the hall and dispersed, the wondering 
eyes out there would have discovered 
nothing from Count Alexandre as he strolled 
along beside one of the elder cousins and 
talked in the subdued manner that befitted 
the day. 

It was different with the Comtesse and 
with Monsieur Jean. ‘Their looks were so 
black that Baudouin, for one, stared in con- 
sternation, He was still stiff from the bruise 
he owed to Gars-cogne, but he had hastily 
brushed and smoothed himself, and had 
come in his usual sleekness to the hall. 
There he had found some slight satisfaction 
in bustling the foresters and lOiselet away 
from their places near the door. At sucha 
place and time they could not very well resist 
the steward’s authority ; and Baudouin, cap 
in hand, stood nearest to the passing com- 
pany. 

Mademoiselle Renée and the Mére de 
Mortemart came out hand in hand with eyes 
cast down, and walked straight to the stair- 
case ; nothing was to be learnt from them. 
Here were Monsieur Jean’s two friends deep 
in talk, and as a strange contrast to the 
gravity of every one else, the Baron de 
Mancel was holding his sides in a fit of 
stifled laughter. They went out together 
into the courtyard. ‘Then, after a moment’s 
interval, Nicolas d’Aumont came into the 
hall alone. 

Though most of the servants, in their own 
interest, had bowed down to the Saint- 
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Gervais ascendant star, Nicolas kept his 
popularity among all but a few, and those 
the worst of them. The dislike between him 
and the steward was of very long standing ; 
any boy brought up at Montaigle would have 
hated Baudouin, traitor, mischief-maker, tale- 
bearer. He was even more odious than fat, 
greedy, drunken Gobert, who spent most of 
his time in the cellar and the larder, and only 
came out to complain or tell lies. Gobert was 
not in the hall now ; the funeral dinner had 
been too much for him. But though his ugly 
red face was absent, there was the pale visage 
of Baudouin, foremost of the little crowd 
into which Nicolas stepped from the saloon. 
Through a door that stood open beyond, a 
long rosy ray of evening sunshine fell on the 
young soldier’s erect figure and his fair face, 
full of some new joy that seemed to trans- 
figure it. He paused a moment on the 
threshold, looking at that waiting crowd. 
Suddenlv the old beams echoed a deep-voiced 
exclamation, not altogether new to them— 
‘Vive Monsieur Nico! ” 

Baudouin turned and scowled in the 
direction of the voice. Some one else 
laughed, and the Chevalier himself was 
smiling. 

‘If monsieur would tell us the meaning 
of all this-——” Baudouin suggested, with an 
affected air of respect. “The Seigneur’s will 
concerns us all, but we have heard nothing.” 

“ Very true, Baudouin,” said Nicolas ; his 
voice shook a little. “ My part is, that my 
guardian has left me his sword, and his 
blessing.” 

“Vive Monsieur Nico!” three or four 
voices now took up the cry. 

One, young, shrill and venturesome, dared 
to add very audibly, “‘ And would give you 
his daughter in marriage !” 

A kind of tumult rose in the hall. Bau- 
douin stamped his foot with rage, then turned 
desperately on the young man. “If Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier would silence these evil- 
tongued fools—that wild savage Grand-Gui, 
that blundering ass Joli-gars, that little fiend 
of a dwarf, who has been let loose among us 
again for our sins—there might be a chance 
of hearing the truth. What would our 
masters say, I wonder, if they heard such 


scandal and loose speaking! One would 
think they ruled here no longer.” 
“QOne’s thought would not be sq far 


wrong, Baudouin,” said Nicolas. 
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‘‘The notary with his papers and parchments” 


Neither he nor any one else took any 
notice of I’Oiselet’s bold suggestion. “ If 
you mean by ‘our masters,’” he went on, 
“Monsieur de Saint-Gervais and Monsieur 
de Vassy. Mademoiselle’s guardian, ap- 
pointed by her father’s wil!, is the Abbess of 
Fontevrault.” 

The hall was filled with wild cries and 
exclamations. Baudouin rushed out, pur- 
sued by shouts from a few, led by the 
brothers Guillaume, of ‘‘ Vive Fontevrault ! 
Vive Mortemart! Vive Madame l’Abbesse ! 
Vive Monsieur Nico! A bas Saint-Gervais ! 
A bas Monsieur Jean !” 

Nicolas had just calmed the uproar, which 
was increased by the presence of several of 
the Abbess’s own men from Fontevrault, 
when Jean de Vassy’s two friends, attracted 
by it, came back into the hall. 

“What is all this hurly-burly, Che- 
valier ?” said Monsieur de Mancel, . laugh- 
ing. “ Are they congratulating you? Do 
they expect to be driven with a loose rein 
by the reverend mothers of Fontevrault ? 
What an arrangement, by all that’s ridicu- 
lous !” 

“Tt will be overturned, of course,” drawled 
Monsieur de Bellefontaine, 
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“How can it be overturned, 
sir?” Nicolas asked, so abruptly 
that the young Comte’s hand moved 
towards his sword. 


“ By the king’s power, sir,” 
he answered with equal short- 
ness. 

“Oh, come, if they wait for all 
your cursed formalities!” cried 
Monsieur de Mancel. 

Nico remembered the words 
afterwards. At the time, not 
loving these gentlemen’s company, 

~ he bowed and walked away. 


As the Comte de Saint-Gervais 
grew older, it had become more and 
more his réle to pose as a philoso- 
pher. He had found it answer 
extremely well, both at Versailles 
and at Montaigle, the two strangely 
different places where most of his 
life was spent. At Court, even 
in these more respectable days of 
Madame de Maintenon, it was an 
advantage to keep one’s head 
cool, to smile cynically at the weak- 
nesses and excitabilities of others, 
having none of one’s own. And a character 
so calmly superior had a very fine and con- 
vincing effect on the cousin at Montaigle in 
his unworldliness. Such a man would think 
twice before suspecting the elegant, reason- 
able Alexandre of mercenary or ambitious 
motives. 

But the trial of to-day was enough to up- 
set the philosophy of Socrates himself. All 
his long exertions thrown away : all his family 
arrangements knocked on the head by the 
very man who had seemed to enter into them: 
a will in favour of the rival house of Morte 
mart, with nothing but a faint recommenda- 
tion of a Saint-Gervais marriage, the bare 
chance of which was removed by such a 
guardianship. ‘Truly, life seemed one long 
deception: and it was without a smile, even 
a cynical one, that Monsieur de Saint-Gervais 
joined his wife and son after the family 
council. 

“ So—that affair is finished !” 
with a slight sigh. 

“ Madame—you hear him!” cried Jean, 
turning a crimson face to his mother. 

“Finished! By the will of a madman!’ 
exclaimed the Comtesse violently. “ Bear 
witness, both of you: did I not always tell 
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THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


you that this wretched old Mathieu was mad? 
Who but a madman could be so deceitful ? 
He led you to think that. his whole heart was 
in it, while he was plotting this other frightful 
treason. Why, how he has lied to you! 
He promised you over and over again.” 

“Not precisely,” the Comte said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “I depended too much, 
it seems, on his respect for his name. 1 
took too little account of his prejudices and 
superstitions. From a boy he never liked 
Jean. And no wonder! who would? He 
would have swallowed the arrangement much 
more easily without Jean. Unfortunately Jean 
was the necessary part of it. He was always 
haunted, more than you or I knew, probably, 
by the dying remarks of Madame la Marquise. 
He expected her to walk in at any moment, 
scattering curses and woes——” 

Madame de Saint-Gervais 
crossed herself. 

“‘ Apparently,” the Comte sneered, lifting 
his eyebrows, “we have no right to be 
astonished. To proceed: I fancied Mathieu 
had salved his conscience by saying to me, 
as he did, that he would not force his daugh- 
ter’s inclination. And after all,if he had lived, 
I think all would have been well. ‘The young 
girl would in time have been brought to her 
senses.” 

“How could she say she did not like 
me!” exclaimed Jean indignantly. ‘She 
was ready to dance with me. I told her 
that her eyes and her skin were beautiful, 
though I don't think so. I like a white 
skin and pink cheeks. I like a woman to 
be fat, and she is as thinas my stick. Belle- 
fontaine said she was exquisite, and I told 
him he might have her if he would turn 
over the estates and the diamonds to me.” 

“The diamonds! The diamonds! 
think that we have lost 
Madame de Saint-Gervais. 

“When I was young, Vicomte,”’ said her 
husband, “a gentleman who talked so of his 
intended wife would have been kicked into 
the kennel.” 

«* Ah—you have always hated me,” snarled 
Jean. “ I believe this is your doing.” 

He glared at his father as if he would 
have liked to kill him. He, big, powerful, 
red and furious; Alexandre, slight, pale, 
delicate, sarcastic ; they were the strangest 
contrast ever seen. 


‘‘ Voyons! No more of this,” cried the 
XXIX—4o 
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Comtesse. 
Mathieu.” 
She flew upon Jean, and with her two 
small hands pushed him half across the room. 
Monsieur de Saint-Gervais laughed. 

“Yes, Jean—I do not recommend any 
more mistakes,” he said. ‘You must take 
lessons in the art of flattery, with a view to 
the next heiress—a white-skinned one, let 
us hope. However, to speak seriously, I see 
one glimmer of light in this affair. 

“ What—what ?” 

«It struck me very long ago, I remember, 
that if Mathieu played us talse, we might 
represent that his brain was weak. Such a 
course would be much easier now that he is 
dead, and has left a will so extraordinary in 
its unreasonableness. I think matters might 
be so represented that the will might be set 
aside, and that Mademoiselle Renée might 
become a ward of his Majesty’s. We need 
not now, I fancy, fear much from the 
Mortemart influence at Versailles. And 
then, that once managed, if Madame de 
Maintenon’s favour were secured for 
Jean 

** That 
a very 
tesse. 

‘Still, I recommend him discretion. 
At present we must bow to circumstances. 
The girl must go to Fontevrault, and we 
must return disappointed to Versailles.” 

“Tf she goes to Fontevrault she will 
never leave it.” 

“ Ask his Majesty,” Alexandre replied to 
this with his faint smile. 

After a few more words he left them to 
attend to the guests. Jean, lingering behind 
him, came close up to his mother and said, 
‘** Madame, I do not believe in this plan.” 

“There is no other, my son, unless you 
take her away to-night and marry her in 
spite of every one.” She looked at Jean and 
laughed, half alarmed at her own words. 
“But that would be wicked—and more, 
impossible,” she added hastily. 

At that moment some one scratched af 
the door, and Baudouin put in his head, 
more sleek than ever, with a cunning smile: 

“Could Monsieur le Baron speak to 
Monsieur le Vicomte ?” 

“T am coming,” Jean answered. He 
stared hard in his mother’s face, muttered, 
“Remember, you said it!” and was gone. 


“You are both as mad as old 
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THE following are the prize-winners in this 
month’s competition : 


THE USE OF SUFFERING 
I 


Since the days of Job there has always been 
a tendency in the human mind to regard 
suffering as a punishment for'sin. This idea 
was very deeply fixed in the belief of the 
Jews ; hence the question of the disciples on 
seeing a man who had been born blind, 
“Did this man sin or his parents?” This 
doctrine is not only contcary to all that we 
know of the Divine Being, but is distinctly 
opposed to all Pible teaching and to human 
experience. 

Therefore, while sickness and suffering are 
undoubtedly sometimes the result of wrong- 
doing, we must not look upon all suffering 
as a sign of God’s anger. 

Life is the period in which our character 
is made. God uses suffering as the sculptor 
uses the chisel to bring the marble to the form 
he has designed. The chisel in the artist’s 
hand strikes sharply and ruthlessly the 
marble block, reducing its size, and at first 
seems to injure only ; but in a short time 
the “ hidden angel” appears. So our “light 
affliction,” which endureth but a moment, 
shall “afterward” produce in us the divine 
likeness. 

Even if suffering formed no part of the 
divine plan in perfecting the lives of those 
who suffer, there is another mission which it 
fulfils, most necessary too, in the formation 
of Christian character. 

Sympathy is a Christian grace, and this 
God-like trait in ourcharacter is called forth 
and strengthened by the afflictions ot others, 
in the constant demand for its manifestation. 
Were there none who suffered, sympathy 
would be almost a lost virtue, since it 
flourishes in the atmosphere of pain. 

Christ’s answer to the disciples’ question 
concerning the blind man teaches us that the 
highest purpose of suffering is realised when 
God is glorified in the life of the sufferer 
(John ix. 3). And who has not witnessed such 
results? Suffering borne with Christian 
resignation, even with joy, because it formed 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


part of the divine will, the sight of which has 
often proved more effectualthan spoken words. 
Living epistles are these, testifying to the 
reality of religion more powerfully than a 
whole volume of sermons. In this willing- 
ness to suffer for God’s glory, Christ has 
given us example ; when in prospect of the 
cross He exclaimed, “Father, glorify Thy 
name.” 
CarriE E. FREEMAN, 
Northampton. 


Il 


“THE mark of rank in nature is a capacity 
for pain.” The Epicurean tried to escape 
suffering, the Stoic to ignore it. The Chris- 
tian accepts it as the chief means used by 
God in the education of the soul. The 
Captain of our salvation was made perfect 
through suffering; and so through failure, 
defeat, and long weary years of keen dis- 
appointments, deferred hopes, and heavy 
losses, are our characters moulded. Even 
bodily pain may be a stepping-stone to a 
purer and more spiritual life. A poor, old 
woman explained her agony thus: “ It’s just 
an answer to prayer. I’ve lang prayed to 
be conformed to the image of Christ, and 
I’ve naething to dae wi the means He 
chooses.” 

Suffering strips the soul of all adventitious 
circumstances, and shows us the true inward 
ness of life. We feel so proud, so confident 
of our strength, and in the hour of our 
greatest need we suddenly find ourselves 
helpless, slandered, misunderstood, 
misery drives us to God. 

The ploughshare of sorrow is employed 
by God to fit the greatest men for service. 
Moses, the distinguished scholar and warrior, 
the heir-apparent to a great dynasty, has to 
flee like a malefactor. He has to lay aside 
the noble ambition of freeing his people, and 
to spend forty years tending sheep; till he 
has learned to rule his own spirit, to be 
gentle and pitiful to the ignorant and down- 
trodden, and to understand the simple, 
common needs of humanity. The desert 
training made him a leader of men, and in 
future years won for him the reputation of 
the meekest of men. 
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Suffering develops great gifts. Dante, an 
exile from his beloved Florence, pours out 
his grief and patriotism in the “ Divina 
Commedia.” Milton in and 
poverty has his inner eye renewed, and writes 
“Paradise Lost.” 

Suffering consecrates life. 
rejected suitor, devotes himself with whole- 
hearted zeal to the service of God, and lives 
in history a heroic figure, a great saint and 
martyr. 

A suffering Church has usually been dis- 
tinguished by the purity of doctrine, shining 
faith and noble endurance of its members. 

Times of suffering bring out the noblest 
characteristics of a nation. ‘The present war 
has evoked a loyalty and a unity of senti- 
ment and action undreamt of. Victory has 
been won by one whose untiring devotion to 


blindness 


Savonarola, a 


duty under an irremediable sorrow has 
conquered all hearts. 
L. MAFFAN, 
Aberdeen. 
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WHEN we are enduring either mental or 
physical pain, we find it hard to realise its 
benefits. Yet suffering has many and noble 
uses, otherwise our Heavenly Father would 
not have permitted so much sorrow in life. 
Much suffering is caused by our own sins 
and follies ; but in discussing its use, we think 
solely of that suffering which is not brought 
about by our misdeeds, except in the wide 
sense in which ail suffering is the result of 
sin. 

The struggle a man has to resign himself 
to a life of pain or anxiety, to live above the 
great sorrows as well as_ the little everyday 
worries of life, is great indeed ; but like the 
Mount of Purgatory, so ably and graphically 
described by Dante, the hill of suffering is 

that mount 
Which healeth him who climbs. 


The deep afflictions of family bereavement 
may seem at the time almost unendurable, 
for 
If to conquer love has tried, 
To conquer grief tries more . . . as all things 
prove: 
For grief indeed is love, and grief beside. 


But if we have patience, the chastening, which 
at the time seems so grievous, “ afterward 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” 
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If we live continually in the sunshine of 
prosperity, we are inelined to grow selfish 
and to forget that it is “God who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy.” Does not suffer- 
ing, therefore, give us a deeper spirit of 
thankfulness for God’s mercies, for when 
some of His gifts to mankind are denied us, 
we realise more and more His in‘inite good- 
ness, and render thanks for all the good in 
life that still remain to us? 

Suffering should teach us patience and 
sympathy ; patience with the sins and follies 
of men, and deep sympathy with them in 
their trials and weaknesses. It ought to teach 
us, too, meekness and humility, for it shows 
us our own utter helplessness to prevent grief 
and sorrow coming upon us. Suffering brings 
us into a closer relationship with the Man of 
Sorrows, who Himself bore our sins and 
“That made me count the less of 
the sorrows, when I caught a glimpse of the 
sorrowless eternity,” says ‘Tennyson ; and we, 
too, seek to forget “our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment,” in thinking of the 
glorious time when “God shall wipe away 
away all tears.” 


SOrTTOWS. 


1. M.S... 
Fife, N.B. 


IV 
Of shadow and sun 
Must the year be fraught ; 
Here a joy begun, 
There a sorrow wrought 
Not one may we miss, 
For there needs the whole 
For a perfect world, 
For a perfect soul, 
And heaven itself wouid something lack 
If the way there lay by an undimmed 
track 
We feel there is a sacredness about this 
subject which prevents us touching glibly 
upon it; as if one entered a darkened room 
where one we love lies silent, we tread with 
softened footfall, and speak in lowered tones, 
for suffering, like death, crowns with a 
majesty of its own the meanest nature, and 
we bow before it. 

Suffering has its present and its after uses. 
There is first its lesson of fortitude or en- 
durance, which we learnat the time. “Can 
thine heart endure in the days that I 
shall deal with thee ?” Ged asks ; and then we 
are told, “Behold, we count them happy 
that endure ” ; « If ye endure chastening God 
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dealeth with you as with sons.” Another 
present use is the lesson of sympathy it 
teaches towards others. Some are sympa- 
thetic naturally, others are self-centred and 
unloving ; but after passing through the fur- 
nace themselves, how different they become ! 
Another, the example of patience it places 
before the world. What is the use of suffer- 
ing ? we ask ; and God answers, “ Afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness.” “ The string of harp must be strained 
beforethe melody can flow ; the grape crushed 
before the juice obtained ; the wheat die 
before the harvest can be reaped.” It is 
faith in God’s afterward which makes the 
burden of suffering bearable. We believe 
that this also is included in the “all things 
which work together for good.” Suffering 
is a means to an end, and the end is purity. 
There are two things to remember. First, 
it is just so far as we yield ourselves 
to God in our sufferings, asking Him to 
bless them to us, that we shall be blessed. 
Secondly, “In all our affliction He is 
afflicted, He gives us no path to tread 
without walking it with us Himself,” so 
“ Let them that suffer according to the will 
of God commit the keeping of their souls 
to Him.” 
Lity OAKLey, 
York 


COMPETITION FOR OCTOBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
AUGUST 20. 
Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
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original papers (not exceeding 400 words) on “The 
Rivers of the Bible." 

Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘* The Editor,’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


WE shall be pleased to receive photographs with a 
view to publication, and ask those who intend to 
submit prints to note the following rules: 


1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 


2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 


3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the interest of the picture. 


4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 


5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themseives 
responsible for accidental loss. 


6. For the right to reproduce each photograph 
we use an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 





FAITH 


A GREAT white Angel under-ground, 
Carven complete! A master’s hand 
Hath formed and fashioned it to stand 
For ever here, with darkness crowned, 

In this great gloomy crypt alone. 

Its grave white loveliness serene 

By human eye is seldom seen. 

For why? God claims it as His own,— 
His own the grand white wings that strain 
To keep aloft the mighty pile 

Of choir and altar, nave and aisle, 
Whose weight is urged and urged in vain 


To beat them earthward: they would soar 

Though backward bent! As if in pain 

The strong clenched hands share in the strain, 

And bear on high the sacred floor, 

Where men for ever come and go 

To worship midst the music sweet 

‘That hides the sound of heavy feet ; 

And yet—how little do they know 

Of that great Angel underground, 

Carven complete, who ever stands 

Holding them safe with strong white hands, 

In darkness wrapped and shadow-crowned. 
F. PutLpot CROWTHER. 
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T is ninety-three years since Robert Morrison 
sailed for the trading settlement of Canton, 
the only city in China in which foreigners were 

then permitted to live, and began those labours 
which prepared the way for Christian Missions. 
Between the years 1809 and 1814 he translated 
into Chinese the New Testament ; afterwards came 
the Old Testament, and close on its heels the 
Chinese dictionary. By the Treaty of Nankin 
in 1842, foreigners were allowed to reside at five 
ports, and twelve missionary societies from Eng- 
land, America and Germany took advantage of 
this concession to gain a foothold for evangelistic 
work, In 1858 further treaty ports were opened, 
and the interior was available to foreigners, but 
it was not until 1865 that the China Inland Mis- 
sion, whose indefatigable labours have done so 
much for China, under the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, 
was founded, and some wonderful missionary 
journeys were made. Missionaries eventually 
settled in all the Provinces, their advent being 
marked by many sad and violent deaths. Tales of 
bloodshed have, however, never diminished the 
ardour of Christian volunteers; the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the Church in China 
as elsewhere. In 1895 the Shanghai Conference 
asked that a thousand recruits should be sent 
within five years, and the appeal was more than 
responded to. The best testimony to missionary 
success was given in 1895, when ten thousand 
Chinese women of the Protestant Christian Church 
were so anxious that their Empress Dowager 
should read the Scriptures they had themselves 
found helpful,that they subscribed for a beautiful 
Bible elaborately written on silk, and with the royal 
permission presented it to the Empress as a birth- 
day gift. 


THE present upheaval looks for the moment as if it 
will undo nearly a hundred years’ labour; but 
it cannot fail, when the Powers assert them- 
selves, to further mission work, for more stable 
government means greater security to native 
Christians. The ‘‘ Boxer" movement is the work 
of Yi Hsien, ex-Governor of Shangtung, and, 
apart from the political aspect of the question, 
the scarcity of rain last autumn, for which the 
Buddhist priests blame the Christians, and some 
differences between the Roman Catholics and their 
neighbours in Chihli, have inflamed the malcon- 
tents, who have been permitted to destroy the 
property of converts and the churches in which 
they worshipped. The name assumed by this 
Great Sword sect, ‘‘ The Boxers,"’ ‘‘ I Ho Chiian" 
means ‘‘ righteousness conjoined with protection "’: 
by a pun it becomes ‘‘I Ho Ch’uan,"’ “ Righteous- 
ness and the Fist '’: hence the nickname ‘‘ Boxers," 


One of the Yeomanry in South Africa entered a 
Boer farmhouse and asked for food, but the vrou 
treated him harshly and declared he should have 
none, not even if he tried to takeit by force. Whilst 
there he noticed a little girl who was apparently 
sickening for some serious illness, and taking from 
his pocket a case of medicine gave her what he 
hoped would ward off the threatened attack. He 
told her he would come again the next day and see 
how she was. Then he left, tired and hungry, and 
returnedtocamp. Meantime thelittlegirl had told her 
mother what had happened, and, as good fortune 
would have it, she began to mend from that moment. 
Following up his promise the yeoman called again 
next day and found the little girl, quite gay and 
merry, playing near the farmentrance. No sooner 
did she see him than she ran indoors, and a 
moment afterwards her mother came out and, 
looking a little shamefaced, thanked the yeoman 
for curing her child, at the same time begging him 
to enter and partake of the meal already prepared 
for him within. Further, she offered all the sup- 
plies that could be spared. Such little acts should 
make it possible for Boer and Briton to live side 
by side in perfect peace and goodwill. 


A GENTLEMAN who attended a lecture delivered by 
the late Miss Mary Kingsley at the Imperial Insti- 
tute Jast February relates a very interesting anec- 
dote of her. It brings out strongly the spirit of 
endurance and sense of humour, without which the 
well-known traveller could not have accomplished 
her various undertakings. 

“I daresay you noticed that I was jumping about 
like a cat orn hot bricks last night,’’ said Miss 
Kingsley. 

She was assured there were no signs of such a 
thing. She then went on to explain that something 
had gone wrong with the heating apparatus under 
the platform, and that for an hour and a quarter she 
had stood on a surface so hot that the soles of both 
boots were burnt through—yet she showed no sign 
of pain, and held the attention of her audience 
throughout this trying time. Afterwards she walked 
home, humorously lamenting the loss of her boots. 


Mr. Moopy was asked on one occasion to address 
a meeting. 

No," was his response, ‘‘ you’ve been hearing 
me for eight months, and I'm quite exhausted. 
Here's Drummond ; he will give us a Bible read- 
ing.” 

With characteristic reluctance Henry Drummond 
consented, and taking from his pocket a little 
Testament he read the thirteenth chapter of First 
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Corinthians, and then, without a note and in the 
most informal way, gave that beautiful exposition 
which has since become so widely known to 
thousands under the title of ‘‘ The Greatest Thing 
in the World.” Three years later, when visiting 
Northfield, at Mr. Moody's special request, the 
same exposition was repeated. both at the Students’ 
Conference and at the August Conference, and, in 
response to Mr. Moody’s urgent plea, it was later 
published in its present booklet form. Mr. Moody 
often said that he wished this address to be read in 
the Northfield schools every year, and that it would 
be a good thing to have it read once a month in 
every church till it was known by heart. 


A NUMBER of Oxford celebrities have combined to 
produce a little volume on ‘‘ Some Oxford Pets,” * 
with the object of devoting the profits arising from 
sales to the sick and wounded war fund. Professor 
and Mrs. Max Miiller gossip pleasantly on their 
Dachshunds, one Waldmann, the other Mannerl. 
‘I might even be able to prove,” says the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘that my Dachshund could distinguish 
colour."" Two baskets were kept, one for his black, 
and one for his tan dog. A red pillow was given 
the black dog, and a blue pillow to the tan dog; 
and in these baskets they slept for years. When 
the Professor said, blue bed, Mannerl would go to 
his, when he said red bed, Waldman would retire. 
They never mistook each other's basket. 


THE question of the ability to distinguish colour is 
also touched upon by Professor Poulton, whose 
Oxford pet was achamzleon. The Professor was 
investigating the colours of conspicuous insects 
‘Sasa means of warning or signalling to their 
enemies as to the palatability or unpalatability of 
the possessor."” The chameleon is an exclusively 
insect-eating creature. Tovobtain its prey it shoots 
out a long slender tongue a distance of several 
inches and catches its victim on the sticky end. 
Professor Poulton placed a hive bee in the cage, 
the chamzleon instantly shot it and immediately 
threw it off, evidently having been stung. After a 
short interval the Professor tried again; the 
chamzleon eyed it for an instant, and then looked 
away, and although the experiment was repeated 
on many occasions the result was always the same. 
The lesson had been learnt and the memory never 
failed, and irom a single experience. The Pro- 
fessor comments on the incident by saying, ‘‘ The 
bee is not conspicuous, but stinging insects and 
others specially defended by taste or smell are 
usually gaudy in colour, and there are many 
reasons for thinking that the memory of enemies 
may be helped by the danger signal provided by 
the strongly contrasted tints. This would be a 
great saving of life to the species of insects for 
their enemies would be educated by a few examples 
instead of many.”’ 


* “ Memories of Some Oxford Pets.” By their Friends. 
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‘‘Puck”’ is a pet as strang 
He is a jerboa 


as the chameleon. 
A jerboa was described by Horace 
Walpole a hundred and fifty years since ‘‘as a 
composition of a squirrel, a hare, a rat anda mon- 
key, which altogether looks very like a bird." 
At a common glance it resembles nothing so 
much as a kangaroo in miniature, having short 
legs in front and but 
tail, which is long ermine 
tuft at theend. Miss Batty, who writes about this 
pet, says that very few people have ever seen one 
so that it may be of interest to mention that at the 
present moment a pair may be seen at The Aviary 
above the Central Avenue in Covent Garden, in 
the very heart of London. 


long legs behind ; its 


and thin, has a fine 


The jerboa is nocturnal 
in its habits, and sleeps in its burrow in the desert 
sand nearly all day long. The feet have three 
toes with long sharp nails with which he does 
his grubbing. He can bound straight up in the 
air like an india-rubber ball, and does so in case 
of sudden danger or obstruction crossing his path. 
The tiny forefeet are used only for supports and 
for the purpose of conveying food to his mouth. 
In captivity he proved to be very fond of canary- 
seed, lettuce and dandelion, and he never drinks. 
As a pet he proved most harmless and affectionate. 
jumping up to be fondled like a dog, and putting 
perfect trust in allhis friends, One of the interest- 
ing points about the jerboa is that some com- 
mentators believe the mouse of the Bible is in 
reality the jerboa. The same Hebrew word 
‘‘Achbar”’ is used for both, In Leviticus xi. 29, 30, 
occurs a reference to the creeping things that creep 
upon the earth, ‘‘the weasel, the mouse, the tor- 
toise, and the ferret, and the chamzleon, and the 
lizard and the snail, and the mole,”’ Mouse in 
this case has been thought by some to be the jerboa. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who has taken part in our 
Prize Competition, writes:—I often thought I 
should like to tell you the origin of my entering 
the lists. I had not been well, and seeing your 
magazine, thcught I would like to try. 
copy was 


The rough 
with much interest, when 
‘*weak action of the heart"’ set in, and I lay 
prone. The doctor wished much to stimulate the 
‘*action,” and so bring back, as it were, life. But 
within myself I concluded it would not be so. A 
friend coming in to see how I was spied the rough 
copy, took it away, copied it neatly out for me, and 
sent it to me with kindly encouragement that it 
would be inserted. With tears of sympathy over 
the prostrate figure, my kind nurse ran with it to 
the post, for it was near your given time. The 
piece, I am sure, was followed with prayerful 
thought and hope. 1| slowly, very slowly recovered, 
and the piece in due time was inserted. 


written 


It was the first time Dorothy had seen a water- 
cart. ‘*Oh, mamma," she exclaimed, with wide- 
open eyes, ‘‘ just see what that man’s got on his 
cart to keep the boys from riding on behind!” 
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THE MONTH 


AY after day passes without bringing us an; 
definite news from Pekin. We know 
nothing, and fear everything. For these 

who have relations and friends in the cities of 
China the suspense is agonising, and the pain of 
despair is even more cruel than the stroke of doom. 
What events the next few months will bring is still 
uncertain : China may split into separate kingdoms 
through successful revolution ; or it may unite in a 
supreme struggle of the East against the West. 
But Europe, aided by Japan, must go through with 
the task that is forced upon it. The instigators of 
outrage and massacre must be punished ; treaty 
rights must be upheld ; and magistrates and mobs 
must be taught that for the murder of a European 
living where he has a right to live, they will 
answer with their heads 


Count Mouravierr’s sudden death will be a per- 
sonal loss to the Czar, but it may not be an unmixed 
calamity for the Russian Empire. As Foreign 
Minister, he was one of those statesmen who hold 
that a friendly understanding between Russia and 
ourselves is impossible, and who do their best to 
make it impossible. Had he been free to act, he 
would gladly have made trouble for us in Europe 
while we hadtroubleon ourhandsin Africa. InChina 
not once nor twice he has set himself to impress 
Chinese statesmen with the belief that the interests 
of the two nations are incompatible, and that the 
friendship of the one means necessarily the enmity 
of the other. He has baffled and even deceived 
our diplomatists on at least one important ques- 
tion; and his policy, there can be no doubt, has 
had the most lamentable results in leading China 
to believe that it is not merely safe but prudent to 
play off one nation against the other. We see the 
outcome of antagonism and suspicion to-day. The 
question for European Powers is not whether there 
is room in Eastern Asia fer all, but whether there 
is room for any. 


Lorp Satispury's speech at the meeting of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was 
made at a most unfortunate time. In the light of 
the revolution in China it will be interpreted as an 
attack upon the methods of modern missions, 
though nothing could have beer further from the 
speaker’s intention ; and as Lord Salisbury is known 
to bea man of real religious earnestness, his words 
will have a force far greater than the utterances of 
mest statesmen upon such a subject. He implied 
that in these days the missionary expected, and 
even demanded, the support of the Empire to open 
the way for his work, to protect him against 
violence, and to exact retribution for his death 
No doubt the connection between the State and 


missionary enterprise is much closer now than it 
was in the early centuries of the Christian faith, 
when the State and the Church were hostile 
powers, or even in later times when politicians re- 
garded the missionary as a fanatic and a firebrand. 
But the impression that Lord Salisbury left is quite 
erroneous. A long list might easily be made of 
missionaries, both men and women, who have been 
massacred by heathen mobs in Asia and in Africa, 
without any effort, any appeal for armed interven- 
tion on the part of their friends. It is true that 
British Consuls have often urged their Government 
to act in cases of murder or of violence; but they 
did so because they feared that if outrage were left 
unpunished, the trader or the traveller might suffer 
in the same way, and it was the citizen and not the 
missionary that they sought to protect. In urging 
caution upon missions, especially among Moham- 
medan peoples, Lord Salisbury gave a useful warn- 
ing. But even in that direction our workers are 
wiser than'they once were: they have discarded de- 
nunciation and abuse ; they teach by substitution 
and not merely by destruction, and begin by build- 
ing up where once they would have pulled down. 


THE Society at whose meeting Lord Salisbury 
spoke has already begun to celebrate its bicen- 
tenary, though, as a matter of fact, it was founded 
not in 1700 but in 1701. The commemoration, 
however, is to be carried on throughout the year, 
and its result, it is hoped, will be to raise a special 
fund of not less than a quarter of a million. The 
original purpose of the Society was to provide the 
Episcopal Church in the American colonies with 
bishops, and at the same time to evangelise the 
heathen. The missionary side of its work has 
grown, of course, and has become supreme: but 
the original character of the Society has left its 
traces behind it. As compared with the Church 
Missionary Society, for instance, its younger and 
stronger competitor—but competitor is not the 
right word, fellow worker would come closer to 
facts—-as compared with the C.M.S., the S.P.G. is 
less Evangelical and decide¢ly more Episcopal. 
It had a period of depression not so very long ago, 
but its energy has revived, and it is working to-day 
with a vigour, a devotion, and a success worthy of 
its sacred traditions and of its famous names. 


Mr. Burpett Coutts has done usa real service. 
His indictment came as an unwelcome surprise, 
and a man who drags a scandal into the light of 
day is generally misunderstood and always mis- 
represented. But his protest and appeal have not 
been in vain, and in spite of the efforts of officials 
to suppress the scandal or to palliate it, ‘the nation 
is determined to see that the imvestigation is 
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thorough and searching. In the earlier stages of the 
campaign the arrangements for dealing with the 
sick and the wounded were adequate ; this is proved 
by evidence of the most trustworthy kind. But as 
the difficulties of transport increased with the 
rapid movement of our troops to Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria, the medical organisation broke down at 
every point. There were no hospitals where they 
were most needed, no supplies, no appliances, no 
efficient attendants; and the sacrifice of life and 
the amount of suffering due to these causes have 
been appalling. We have a right to know whether 
the suffering and the sacrifice were inevitable; 
whether the conditions of the campaign left no 
alternative but to push on at any cost, regardless 
of consequences. We are all assured that Lord 
Roberts did the best he could for his men. We 
want to know where the weak point in the organ- 
isation was, and who was responsible for the weak- 
ness; why the War Office failed to act upon the 
warning that they are known to have received. In 
a war like this—indeed, in all wars—it is impossible 
to forecast exactly where the strain will come, and 
what an emergency will require—-whether a hun- 
dred men or a thousand men will need help on a 
given day; but in this case the complaint is not 
that the medical organisation could not do enough, 
but that it could do nothing. 


TueE war in South Africa—to say nothing of the 
other troubles that threaten us in China and else- 
where—has made it clear that we must have a 


larger army and a better army, if we are to hold 


the empire that our forefathers have won. Various 
suggestions, not all of them very wise, have been 
made for adding to our strength. The Head- 
master of Eton advocates a system of compulsory 
military training in our public schools; and a 
university official at Cambridge would require as 
one of the qualifications for a degree that candi- 
dates, with certain specified exceptions, should 
prove themselves efficient volunteers, But this is 
not the work that our schools and colleges ought 
to do; and though excellent and useful in its way, 
it might turn them aside from their true duty. 
They can give us better help than this. We have 
suffered terribly, almost disgracefully, in South 
Africa because our officers will not or cannot use 
their brains ; because they are ignorant of the first 
principles of the science that their profession 
requires them to master: they are brave enough— 
they have shown it over and over again, but they 
are scandalously ignorant, and indolent in mind. 
They are so unaccustomed to learn that they find 
it hard to learn even by experience, and surprise 
and surrender are the penalties that they and 
their men have to pay for their incompetence. If 
our schools and our colleges would restore intelli- 
gence. to its rightful place in the educational 
system ; if they would make their teaching sound 
and thorough; if, above all, they would train our 
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young men to put duty first and pleasure second, 
they would do more for the strength and the 
security of the empire than if they gave us a cadet 
corps in every school and a regiment at each 
university. 

Tue Dictionary of National Biography now com- 
pleted is a remarkable monument of individual 
enterprise and of organised learning. What 
Government, or an Institute, or an Academy might 
have done abroad, a private firm of publishers has 
done for us, and at a personal sacrifice that cannot 
be less than £50,000, and may amount to £70,000. 
It is a splendid gift from a citizen to a nation, and 
one that would have called forth a universal expres- 
sion of gratitude, if it had taken a more conspicuous 
form ; but Mr. George Smith and his partners care 
more to render service than to have their service 
recognised. The thoroughness of the work is 
equalled only by its regularity. The volumes have 
appeared quarter by quarter as if they had been 
turned out by a literary machine, each in its due 
order, and punctual to the day, during the whole 
period of publication, now extending over several 
years; and when each volume is the work not of 
one writer but of scores, this is no simple achieve- 
ment. While the dictionary is biographical in 
form, it is historical in substance, It records in 
enduring form the lives and works of the men who 
helped to make the nation great in every field of its 
activity. Too many of those to whom we owe 
most have passed from memory: this great book, 
it has been finely and truly said, lifts the grave- 
stone from the forgotten graves. 


Since her husband's death Mrs. Gladstone has 
lived in almost complete retirement, apart from 
the world but not forgotten. During the life of the 
great statesman it was clear even to those who were 
not honoured by his personal intimacy that his 
continued strength was largely due to her incessant 
watchfulness, and that his energy and hopefulness 
were maintained in large measure by her unfailing 
sympathy. To-day the world knows more than it 
knew then. It knows that Mrs. Gladstone, without. 
attempting to play a part in politics herself, not 
merely took a wife's pride in her husband's career, 
but was admitted to his complete confidence in all 
that related to his policy and plans—a confidence 
that she never betrayed—and that in some questious 
her influence did much to determine his course of 
action. While she sought nothing for herself, she 
sought everything for him. Mr. Arthur Benson's 
lines in his fine memorial poem are true of many 
wives equal to her in devotion if not in eminence: 

Thou hadst no thought for greatness; it was 

fame 
Enough for thee if one was reckoned great ; 
Enough to keep from fiery shafts of blame 
One head inviolate. 
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